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ABSTRACT 


EDUCATION THAT PROACTIVELY AIDS 
IN PREVENTING INTIMATE 
PARTNER VIOLENCE. 


by 
Cynthia L. Thompson 
United Theological Seminary, 2021 


Mentors 
Brenda Braam, DMin 


Kenneth Cummings, Sr., DMin 
Robert Walker, DMin 


Intimate partner violence plagues our communities. This project proposed to provide a 
proactive approach, through education, to aid in the prevention of intimate partner 
violence. The hypothesis was that women would be able to avoid abusive relationships if 
women understood the characteristics of intimate partner violence in advance. The 
project consisted of a pre-questionnaire, post-questionnaire, and a four-week instruction 
on the signs of intimate partner violence. The data suggested that increased knowledge of 
intimate partner violence symptoms provided empowerment for women to avoid abusive 


relationships. 
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Speak out for those who cannot speak, for the rights of all the destitute. Speak out, judge 
righteously, defend the rights of the poor and needy. 


—Proverbs 31:8-9 
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INTRODUCTION 


Love hurts. However, love should not hurt. Women are socialized from their 
youth to equate love with violence. Reflect on being a little girl in kindergarten or first 
grade. During that time, a little boy may have punched you, pulled your hair, or even 
tried to trip you. No matter the type of contact, the parents were informed about the 
incident. The parents’ response may have been, “oh, that just means he likes you.” 
Therefore, from an early age, females are socialized to equate love with violence. 

Violence is not love. “Love is patient; love is kind; love is not envious or boastful 
or arrogant or rude. It does not insist on its own way; it is not irritable or resentful; it does 
not rejoice in wrongdoing, but rejoices in truth. It bears all things, believes all things, 
hopes all things, endures all things. Love never ends” (1 Cor. 13:4-8a). 

In intimate partner relationships, violence has become an epidemic in the United 
States. One woman out of four women has been the victim of severe physical abuse by an 
intimate partner. Services and resources are available to the victims of intimate partner 
violence. Laws have been enacted to punish intimate partner violence perpetrators and 
protect intimate partner violence victims. Unfortunately, these measures are reactive. 
This project proposes a proactive approach suggesting that education about intimate 
partner violence may reduce abusive relationships. The hypothesis is that if women 
understand intimate partner violence characteristics, they will be able to avoid an abusive 


relationship. 


Although men are often victims of intimate partner violence, it is not addressed in this 
project. Intimate partner violence against men presents a different dynamic and path than 
my ministry focus. The ministry focus in chapter one describes the journey that leads me 
to an interest in intimate partner violence. Further, chapter one represents my skills and 
credentials from my spiritual autobiography and the context for the project’s foundation. 
The merging of my spiritual autobiography with my context leads to the path of giving 
voice to the voiceless in cases of intimate partner violence. 

The biblical foundations, located in chapter two, demonstrates a need for a call to 
justice. The pericope utilizes Judges 19:22-30 as the foundation for the project. The 
themes in the biblical passage still exist today in intimate partner violence. Those themes 
include the cycle of abuse, the fact that anyone can be a victim, and anyone can 
perpetrate intimate partner violence. Even in biblical history, intimate partner violence 
was a social problem requiring social justice. Judges 19:22-30 establishes a need for 
people to speak up and speak out. The condition to speak up and speak out continues to 
exist today. 

Chapter three explores intimate partner violence against women in the nineteenth 
century in the United States. Throughout the nineteenth century, there was an increase in 
femicide. Chapter three focuses on the laws that were legislated to prevent intimate 
partner violence. It also discusses myths surrounding intimate partner violence, culture, 
and geographical differences. Chapter three demonstrates the socialization of intimate 
partner violence through music, humor, and art. 

Chapter four examines the theology that influences the call to action in speaking 


out against intimate partner violence. Theology, simplistically stated, is the study of God 


or sharing words about God. The project’s theological foundation probes how we study 
or share about God in relation to abusive relationships. It outlines Christology, the 
epistemology of liberation theology, and practical theology and its intersection in the 
context of intimate partner violence. This chapter shows that intimate partner violence is 
a theological issue, and the faith communities need to draw the oppressed into 
discussions about God. It is humanity’s responsibility to bring prophetic preaching into 
praxis, to bring theory into action. 

However, it is not just a theological issue; it is also a sociological problem. Thus, 
chapter five views intimate partner violence from a sociological perspective. The 
sociology discipline examines the impact that intimate partner violence has on social 
relationships, social structures, and social systems. Through the sociology disciple a 
change can occur in the paradigm of intimate partner social structures. The sociological 
perspective forms the foundation of the project as it deals with social relationships and 
social problems. All human behavior is social, and sociology is the scientific study of 
social life, social change, and the social causes and consequences of human behavior. 

Finally, chapter six is the implementation of the project and the testing of the 
hypothesis. Chapter six contains methodology, implementation, a summary of learning, 
and the conclusion of the project. The methodology portion will describe the approach 
utilized in gathering the data to test the hypothesis. The implementation section discusses 
the details of the project itself. The summary of the learning portion reflects on the 
participants and my learning. It will also discuss how the hypothesis was supported or 


negated. The final section, the conclusion, will describe how well the project worked. 


The conclusion will also reflect future work in intimate partner violence and reflections 


on what I would do differently. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

This chapter contains three primary objectives. The first describes the ministry 
journey. This objective highlights the skills, interests, and life experiences that I bring to 
the ministry. The second objective is to review the needs in the ministry context. By 
examining the contextual demands, the information disclosed will facilitate in choosing a 
theme or topic for the Doctor of Ministry Project. Exploring the first two objectives 
should give birth to the third objective, which is to demonstrate how the contextual 
analysis and the spiritual autobiography merge into the project. Identifying the Doctor of 
Ministry project will enable me to determine how best to meet the contextual needs with 
my skill set. Finally, the conclusion of the chapter will contain a clear and concise 


statement of a theme to be examined in the Doctor of Ministry project. 


Journey 
A “jack of all trades, master of none” typically describes a person wearing too 
many hats and cannot successfully manage the various tasks. These individuals tend to 
know a little bit about many things without specializing in any particular area. My life 


journey seems to mirror this understanding of a “jack of all trades.” I am a person with 


several experiences, interests, and skills. Yet, I am still learning, developing, and 


attempting to master other experiences, interests, and abilities. 


Dreamer, Loyal and Tenacious 

I am a unique person who dares to dream. Growing up black in America has 
taught me to reach for the stars and not let other people’s opinions diminish my self- 
worth. One day in my high school Business Office Education class, we were practicing 
secretarial skills. During the course, I proclaimed, “I no longer want to type for the man; I 
want to be the man.” My instructor asked me what I meant by that statement, and I said, 
“T want to be an attorney.” The revelation of becoming an attorney happened in the 1970s 
following the civil rights bill’s passage. America was not quite ready to accept African 
Americans, much less African American females, striving for success. 

I am naturally a loyal and tenacious person. Once I am committed to someone or 
something, I go the distance. Generally, I do not like being told “no” or that I cannot 
accomplish something. The high school guidance counselor informed me that becoming 
an attorney was not something I should strive to become because I would not be good 
enough. Therefore, I developed an attitude of the task started is the task completed. 
Hence, tenacity became a friend, and I tried to accomplish everything I desired. In spite 
of the discouraging remarks from my guidance counselor, my mother, her siblings, and 
one of my high school instructors continued to encourage me that I could become an 
attorney. It amazes me that I allowed the negative comments of not being good enough to 
resonate louder than the encouragement from those telling me I could accomplish 


anything I put my mind too. 


My educational journey is unique, as well. My academic trajectory was in a 
predominately black elementary school, a white high school, a black undergraduate 
school, and a white law school. Through this journey, I continuously learned how to deal 
with diversity. When I became an attorney, I had to penetrate the “good old boys club” to 
succeed. In 1999, I was appointed as Magistrate to the Greene County Juvenile Court 
bench by the then sitting Judge. To this day, I am the first and only African American 
Magistrate in Greene County Juvenile Court and the only African American female to 
preside in Greene County Juvenile Court. 

Another example of tenacity was my search for a personal relationship with God. 
I knew there was a God, but I did not know God personally. While attending 
undergraduate school at Bethune-Cookman College (BCC), I met people who knew God, 
not just knew of God. The people I encountered had a personal relationship with God, 
and I wanted one also. The search to know God and to receive salvation, took several 
years and a return journey from Florida to Dayton, Ohio. 

Upon arriving back in Dayton, I continued my search for God. Several positions 
became available at one of the major hospitals in the pharmacy department. I accepted 
that position along with another young lady. This young lady had a personal relationship 
with God. The young lady and I became friends as we worked together. She often talked 
to me about having a relationship with God. Yet, it seemed no matter how hard I 
searched, that God was out of reach. One day I accepted an invitation to attend church 
with her, and lo and behold, that was the day God called me, and I answered. The day I 
answered the call of salvation, I began the journey of knowing God personally and 


having a personal relationship with God. 


Answering the call to the ministry also required barriers to be destroyed. The 
ministry field is still predominately male, especially in the mainline churches, including 
the Christian Methodist Episcopal (CME) Church. Opportunities and preferences are 
given to male clergy at disproportionate rates compared to females. Nevertheless, 
providing more options and priorities to the male clergy has not deterred me from leaving 


my mark in the field. I continue to speak that my voice is not lost. 


Champion of the Oppressed 

Another form of loyalty is my dedication to assisting in meeting other’s needs 
when I am able. At one time, I was called a champion of the oppressed, which was not 
how I saw myself. After reflecting upon the title, I realized that I was a champion of the 
oppressed, even from youth. I was a champion in my small corner of the world, making a 
slight difference in people’s lives. One day, when I was sixteen years old, I listened to the 
local gospel radio station. The disc jockey announced that a mother with children was in 
desperate need of food. I borrowed my mother’s car, without permission, went to the 
grocery store to purchase food items, and delivered the groceries to the lady’s home. I 
became their champion! 

As I progress on life’s journey, I continue to champion for children by providing 
structure and care. I claim more than two hundred children, none of which are my 
biological offspring. These are children who have attached themselves to me in my 
positions as Magistrate, teacher, my ministry, or almost any child I encountered. Children 
of all ages are attracted to me and feel safe and protected around me. Even when I 


discipline or lecture them, children know that I provide structure and care. An example of 


my giving structure began during my teen years. When school recessed for the summer, 
two of my friends and I would gather the neighborhood children and put on a play. The 
children would practice daily. My friends and I were responsible for all the costumes and 
refreshments. At the end of summer, the children would perform the production for their 
parents and any other adults. These children became the first group that I called my 
children. 

I also demonstrated my loyalty for children with acts that prove my willingness to 
die for them. On one occasion, I was driving and saw a ball roll into the street. A child 
was following the ball and not monitoring oncoming traffic. Since I saw the ball and the 
child, I began to slow down because, for some unexplainable reason, I knew that the child 
would run into the street. Still, something led me to look in my rear-view mirror. I saw a 
car attempting to go around me which, meant that the car would have hit the child. I 
pulled my vehicle left to cut off the other driver, and I stopped just short of hitting a pole, 
to avoid a tragic outcome to the child. The child’s mother screamed, and the car behind 
me slammed on its brakes. Accident avoided. 

Champions of the oppressed must be willing to utilize their voices for the 
voiceless. At BCC, my opportunity to give my voice to the voiceless turned out to be a 
missed opportunity. One night, walking through the quad, I noticed that a crowd was 
gathering. I stopped to see what the group was doing. The scene was horrific. A man was 
punching his girlfriend like Mike Tyson hitting a punching bag. Nearly the entire football 
team, along with several other athletes, were in the crowd. Yet no one did anything to 
stop the young man from abusing his girlfriend. I was numb, unable to act. If I stepped in, 


would my fate be the same as her fate — becoming a human punching bag? I remember 
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feeling angry, helpless, and overwhelmed by the scene of injustice. At that moment, I 
sensed that I had lost my voice. I could not speak against this injustice, and, as a result, I 
failed to be her champion. The very nature of that intimate partner violence leads me to 
become an advocate for domestic violence awareness and restore my voice and others’ 
voices. 

Since that time, I have utilized my voice to empower the voiceless. It has been a 
growing and learning experience for me. My journey now is learning how to voice for the 
voiceless without taking away the voiceless’s ability or power to speak. I have grown into 
a person who is not afraid to stand firm on my convictions. The consequences of my 
advocacy do not bother me. I am sure my new-found confidence has to do with my 


relationship with God, versus just knowing that God exists. 


Forgiveness and Non-Judgment 

Another skill I bring to the table is the ability to forgive and be non-judgmental. I 
have developed these character traits through specific life experiences. For instance, the 
person I intended to spend the rest of my life with did the unimaginable. The 
unimaginable was throwing scissors across the room. The scissors passed right by my 
face at eye level and stuck in the wall. I was aware of the typical cycle of abuse that some 
people suffer and how those types of stories ended, so I ended the relationship. Ironically, 
we began dating again some months later. Then, a year or two after that, as we were 
heading to church, I was driving, and we stopped for him to pick up something. As he 
was exiting the vehicle, he must have thought that it would be an excellent time to “lay 


hands” on me. He slapped me, and I slipped the gear out of neutral into drive. When he 
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had both feet on the ground, I tried my best to run him over. I refused to become a 
chronic victim of abuse. In time, there would be forgiveness, but forgiveness would be a 
learning process, not something that happened overnight. 

During that same period, the church pastor had at least two mistresses in the 
church. The wife and the two mistresses were friends, although, the wife was unaware of 
the husband’s infidelity. Likewise, the mistresses were unaware that they were not the 
only mistress. The adulterous behavior shook me to the core. As much as the pastor 
preached against adultery, I did not expect that behavior. Again, I had to learn 
forgiveness. No person is perfect. We have to meet people where they are, understanding 
the various struggles that plague each individual. 

Additionally, in my position as Magistrate, I have learned to be non-judgmental to 
the clients I serve. I do not judge a parent’s love for their child because they are active in 
addiction and seem unable to overcome that addiction. I do not judge a person who has 
physically or sexually abused a child. I simply try to right the wrong and put the child in 


a better position. 


Leadership Skills 

Another skill and tool that I developed during my ministry journey are leadership 
skills. Upon returning to the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, part of my ministry 
included starting a health fair, which highlighted mental health services in partnership 
with the Domestic Violence Community Board. Our Domestic Violence projects 
included an annual domestic violence drive to obtain needed items to benefit the women 


and children victims of abuse. Additionally, we held an annual domestic violence 
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awareness workshop and seminar, which allowed those who were once silent to exercise 
their voice by speaking to our audience. 

A particular manifestation of my leadership skills occurred when I formed New 
Horizons Ministries. The whole purpose of New Horizons Ministries is still developing. 
We currently serve as Matthew Twenty-Five workers by providing snack bags and water 
to panhandlers we encounter on our daily journey. We partnered with McDonald’s, and 
they offered free meal cards for the bags. During the winter, we distributed hats and 


gloves also. 


Context 

The contextual ministries that are the focus of this chapter comprise of three 
diverse areas. The first area of focus is the pastor-in-charge of Praise Temple CME 
Church, a small church in Columbus, Ohio. The second involves secular employment as 
Magistrate, a position I have held in juvenile court for the last twenty years in Xenia, 
Greene County, Ohio. As Magistrate, I conduct hearings on every type of case that comes 
through the juvenile court. Recently, the majority of my caseload involves abused, 
neglected, and dependent children and their families. The third context is New Horizons 
Ministries of Dayton (New Horizons Ministries), founded in Dayton, Ohio, where I 
reside. Currently, New Horizons Ministries is a one-person ministry, and I serve as 
Executive Director and founder. The programming of New Horizons Ministries is in its 
infancy stage. At present, New Horizons Ministries extends and connects my ministry to 
other organizations in the community. By combining my ministry and experiences allows 


me to be a vital resource to others in the community. As mentioned in the beginning, my 
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“Sack of all trades” will enable me to be diverse in teaching, ministering, and informing a 


diverse audience. 


The CME Context 

There are eleven Episcopal Districts within the CME Church. The Second 
Episcopal District consists of Ohio, Kentucky, and Central Indiana. In 1989, Columbus 
had only one CME church for a population of approximately 633,000.! Praise Temple 
arose from the need to increase the number of CME churches within the Columbus area. 
Praise Temple is a small congregation that consisted of four members when I became 
Pastor in December 2017. The membership continues to grow, which demonstrates a 
need to continue to bring a message of hope in Christ. Although the congregation is 
small, the Church is a positive force to encounter. Together we are a visible presence in 


the community, providing clothes, food, and necessities for those in need. 


The Juvenile Court Context 

Greene County Juvenile Court, located in Xenia, Ohio, is another place and 
opportunity to bring a message of hope. Like other juvenile courts in the Ohio Judicial 
system, Greene County Juvenile Court was formerly a division of the Common Pleas 
Court Probate Division. In 1994, the Juvenile Division was established as a separate 
division of the Common Pleas Court, making the Juvenile Division an independent 


branch. One reason for establishing a separate juvenile division was to focus on the 





' “Population History of Columbus, OH from 1840 — 1990,” http://physics.bu.edu/~redner/ 
projects/population/cities/columbus.html. 
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legislatures and judicial branches’ goals because they wanted a system to rehabilitate 
children. Therefore, by the time the juveniles attain adulthood, they would function as 
productive citizens. Thus, as an independent branch of the judicial system, Greene 
County Juvenile Court hears all matters regarding juveniles, and occasionally young 
adults between the ages of eighteen to twenty-one in an attempt to rehabilitate them. 

Another goal of the juvenile division is to ensure a safe, stable, and secure home 
environment for children who have been abused, neglected, or dependent. Historically, as 
late as the 1800s, there were no laws specifically designed to protect children. One of the 
earliest cases of child abuse was litigated in 1874. It utilized the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to remove a child from an abusive home.’ Today, 
however, the juvenile court, and child protective services provide community-based 
programs to maintain the children’s safety in the family. As long as parents are willing to 
cooperate with child protective services and the court, the children will remain in the 
home. Removing a child is only necessary when there are safety or public policy 


concerns. 


The New Horizons Ministries Context 

New Horizons Ministries serves as an avenue for me to conduct home Bible 
studies and accept various speaking engagements on domestic violence, child abuse, 
elder abuse, mental health, and preaching engagements outside the CME venue. The in- 


home Bible study provided the primary teaching of the scriptures and to facilitated 





* Howard Markel, “Case Shined First Light on Abuse of Children,” NY Times, December 14, 2009, 
https://www.nytimes.com/2009/12/15/health/15abus.html. 
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Christ’s discipleship. New Horizons Ministries is an avenue for me to bring the skills and 
knowledge from all my contextual ministries into one area and meet people’s needs. My 
life experiences, the CME context, and the Juvenile Court context are similar to having 
three distinct personalities. New Horizons Ministries allows me to integrate all those 
personalities into one for a complete ministry. The most significant event of New 
Horizons Ministries is the Matthew Twenty-Five mission. The Matthew Twenty-Five 
mission is based on the scripture recorded in Matthew 25:31-46. Paraphrasing Matthew’s 
recording, Jesus said, “I was hungry, and you did or did not give me food, I was thirsty, 
and you did or did not give me something to drink, I was a stranger, and you did or did 
not welcome me, I was naked, and you did or did not give me clothing, I was sick, and 
you did or did not take care of me, I was in prison, and you did or did not visit me. Truly 
I tell you, just as you did or did not do it to one of the least of these who are members of 
my family, you did or did not do it to me” (NRSV). 

Armed with the Matthew Twenty-Five bags as the mission, New Horizons 
Ministries created individual snack bags of food, bottled water. In the winter, hats and 
gloves distributed whenever a member encountered a need. The bags also contained 
either money or a gift certificate for a meal. Whenever we came upon someone asking for 
help, we lovingly offered them a Matthew Twenty-Five bag. Sometimes individuals 
wanted to share their story, and at other times individuals were just grateful for the bag. 

The Matthew Twenty-Five program allowed us to follow the directive in the 
scripture without judging individuals. People frequently inquire whether the recipients 


are using money for drugs or are just hustling to make extra income? By creating the 
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Matthew Twenty-Five bags, the focus is on doing what the scripture asks of us rather 


than what the individuals are doing. It helps us be disciples. 


Contextual Demographics 

The demographics of my ecclesiastical and my secular ministries are diverse. The 
contrast between the two ministries is similar to the diversity of my educational journey. 
The neighborhood immediately surrounding Praise Temple is predominately African 
American. Fifty-three percent of the population is female, and approximately twenty-six 
percent of the households have children. Seventy percent of the neighborhood residents 
have some high school or college; however, only about seventeen percent have a college 
degree. The average household income is approximately $31,000.00 annually.’ 

Xenia, Ohio, is the location of the Juvenile Court. Xenia is comprised of fifty-two 
percent females, and the median resident age is approximately thirty-eight years. The 
median household income is roughly $39,000.00. Eighty-one percent of the residents are 
Caucasian, and thirteen percent are African American.* Greene County’s demographics 
are similar to Xenia’s. Almost eighty-four percent of the population in Greene County are 
Caucasian and seven percent African American. Greene County residents’ medium age is 
thirty-eight years old. The number of female residents in Greene County 1s fifty-one 


percent.> The two contexts differ by race and geographical location. However, the 





31297 Atcheson Street, Columbus, OH 43203,” PropertyShark, https://www.propertyshark.com/ 
mason/Property/34877803/1297-Atcheson-St-Columbus-OH-43203/. 


4«Xenia, Ohio,” City Data, http://www.city-data.com/city/Xenia-Ohio.html. 


5“Greene County, Ohio (OH),” City Data, http://www.city-data.com/ county/ Greene_County- 
OH.html. 
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common thread that binds the two contexts is the hurt that each member suffers or has 
suffered and the necessary healing required to make them whole. 

In the past, most of Praise Temple members have suffered from addiction that has 
caused them to lead lives of self-destruction. The addiction’s damage has led to the 
breakdown of the physical, emotional, and spiritual self, as well as a breakdown in the 
family. On the other hand, Greene County Juvenile Court’s clients suffer from physical, 
mental, emotional, and sexual abuse. Often the suffering is inflicted by one or more 
parents. This suffering also leads to the breakdown of the physical, emotional, spiritual, 
and family unit. 

When people are hurting, the tendency is to transfer that hurt to other people. 
Therefore, a holistic approach is needed to address the harm. There has to be physical, 
mental, and spiritual healing of the adults to break the intergenerational cycle of hurt that 
impacts the children. Regardless of color, race, socioeconomics, religion, or other factors 
that may divide people, people share some commonalities. They have some of the same 
problems, try some of the same solutions, and often lack the resources necessary for 


holistic healing. 


Synergy 
In Ohio, one in three women and one in four men have experienced some form of 
physical violence by an intimate partner. Those statistics are on par with the national 


average.° In my courtroom, many of the cases involve physical violence. One case, in 
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particular, left an indelible impression on me. | sat in the courtroom, waiting for the next 
scheduled hearing. The assistant prosecuting attorney representing the Children’s Service 
Agency (Agency), the mother and father were present. The father was escorted to court in 
handcuffs from the jail. The charges against him were two counts of felonious assault, 
two counts of child endangering, two counts of domestic violence, kidnapping, and 
attempted murder, all with gun specifications. The maximum sentence on each count 
adds up to a possibility of forty-four or forty-five years in prison. Seeking the source of 
these outrageous charges, I discovered that the father’s charges resulted from the three- 
day beating he inflicted on his girlfriend, his children’s mother. 
After that case, I read about another case in Shaker Heights, Ohio, involving an 
incident in August 2014 and finally resolved in August 2015. C. Ellen Connally wrote: 
It’s clear that his supporters and the gaggle of black ministers who attended the 
proceedings did not take the time to listen to the statement of fact made by 
Visiting Judge Patricia Cosgrove at the time of the plea and sentencing when she 
read from the probation report — without objection from Mason’s lawyers. She 
related how he punched his wife 20 times with a closed fist after she suggested 
that he get counseling. How he bashed her head against the dashboard, pulled her 
hair, jumped out of the car and continued to hit her head against the ground before 
biting her on her cheek — a cheek that never had feeling again after the attack.’ 
The estranged husband killed the victim in November 2018. 
If the previous two cases were not enough, I then received a call asking me to 
speak about a teen’s death. The situation surrounding the young lady began in February 


2018, in Dayton, Ohio. A young teen was beaten and bitten by her boyfriend. The 


boyfriend was charged and convicted, and the young lady secured a civil protection 





TC, Ellen Connally, “The System Failed Aisha Fraser and So Did We,” Cool Cleveland, 
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order. The boyfriend served only nineteen days out of a 180-day sentence. On or about 


October 3, 2018, the teen died, allegedly shot by her boyfriend.® 
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The three scenarios just described are intimate partner violence. Intimate partner 


violence is defined as the willful intimidation, physical assault, battery, sexual assault, 


and or other abusive behavior as part of a systematic pattern of power and control 


perpetrated by one intimate partner against another. It includes physical violence, sexual 


violence, threats, and emotional abuse.’ 


There are numerous services in place for domestic violence victims, reactively, 


after a victim has been identified. Shelters are available for a victim that can safely leave 


the perpetrator. There are counseling groups and batterer’s group to help the perpetrators 


of domestic violence correct their behavior. A challenge for the ministry context of both 


the church and the agency is that domestic violence resources are made available only 
after a domestic violence incident. In other words, domestic violence services are 
generally reactive and not proactive. There is minimal promotion of Intimate partner 
violence awareness proactively. There are no advertisements, public service 
announcements, database registries stating, ‘be on the lookout for the following signs.’ 
Generally, everything discusses what to do once a person has been abused. 

There are identifiable signs of abuse. Domestic violence is about power and 


control. Some of the markers of abuse are isolation, blame, and control. Isolation is the 





8 Mark Gokavi, “Exclusive: Man Arrested in Teen’s Shooting Death has History of Abuse 
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subtle ability to manipulate persons away from their friends and family. It may start with 
something simply stated as, “why do you want to go out with your friends when I want to 
spend time with you? Don’t you want to spend time with me, baby?” Isolation may also 
come in the form of putting a wedge between the intended victim of the abuse and family 
or friends. Placing a wedge is accomplished by statements such as “your friend, or 
mother, or sister does not like me. Why are you choosing their side over mine? I cannot 
believe that you believe them and not me; I am the only one that loves you.” Relocating 
to a new city for a fresh start is another form of isolation.!° 

Blame is another sign of domestic violence. Blame is the ideology that if the 
intended victim had or had not done something, the perpetrator would not have been 
abusive. Everything is the intended victim’s fault. The perpetrator was late for work 
because the intended victim did not have breakfast ready on time or did not wake the 
perpetrator up in time. Blame is a no-win situation because anything can always become 
someone else’s fault. It is as if the intended victim is walking on eggshells, unaware of 
what the next cause of blame. 

The perpetrator desires to control the intended victim’s mind, emotions, and 
everything. It may start with a putdown remark such as, “oh, is that the dress you plan on 
wearing?” It may even be suggestive, “wear this honey, you know I pick clothes better 
for you.” The item of clothing would be something the intended victim would never 


wear. In the movie, The Color Purple directed by Steven Spielberg, Danny Glover’s 
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character told his wife (Whoopi Goldberg’s role) that she was ugly, had nothing going for 


her, would never amount to anything, and no one would ever want her.!! 

Despite of the myriad of services in place, the numbers for domestic violence 
incidents are still staggering. Part of the reason the numbers are still high is that some 
individuals do not know or understand that their relationship is abusive or toxic. The 
perpetrator of the violence does not look like the scary monster people expect to see. The 
perpetrator appears like the knight in shining armor coming to protect the damsel in 
distress (the victim). Most of the time, the victims, and individuals on the outside looking 
in declare that they had no clue the perpetrator was that type of person. 

One difficulty of domestic violence in the church context arises when the victim 
is a church leader’s spouse. When the perpetrator is the pastor, head deacon, or largest 
tither, it is easy to overlook the intimate partners as victims. These victims often sit in 
church, in silence, afraid to speak out for several reasons. First, if the victims recognize 
the relationship and speak out, they fear that further beatings may occur, and they fear 
that no one will believe them. Secondly, they fear their safety. Where will the victims go 
and be safe long-term? The victims are often isolated from family and friends and have 
little to no control over finances. Therefore, just leaving is not an option. Victims fear 
death at the hands of the perpetrator, poverty, homelessness, or just being alone. Victims 
may also be concerned about losing their children through a divorce action or death at the 
hands of their perpetrator. 

Thirdly, the pernicious teachings and the misapplication of the scripture conflates 


the problem for a religious person. For example, Ephesians 5:22 says that a woman 
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should be in submission to her husband. That single verse only is highlighted as opposed 
to the entire pericope. Other verses such as | Corinthians 7:4, chapters ten through eleven 
suggest that a woman’s body does not belong to her, but her intimate partner. Many other 
scriptures are also used, although not in context, such as it is better not to make a vow 
than to make a vow and break it. Thus, do not break the marriage vows is implied. The 
Lord hates divorce. Therefore, divorce is not an option. For this reason, a man leaves his 
father and his mother and clings to his wife, and they become one flesh (Gen. 2:24). 

Finally, when all else fails, the perpetrator uses the scripture located in Matthew 
6:14-15 (forgive or it will not be forgiven). The perpetrator informs the victim that if the 
victim does not forgive the perpetrator, then the Lord will not forgive the victim, thus 
placing the victim’s salvation in jeopardy. 

One challenge of domestic violence victims in the Greene County Juvenile Court 
context is the fear of having Greene County Children Services remove the children from 
their home. Many fail to realize that the juvenile court’s primary goal is to maintain the 
institution of the family and separate children from their parents only when necessary 
either for the child’s welfare or in the interests of public safety.'* Once Children Services 
or the court becomes involved, the fear becomes real. Even though the court will only 
remove a child or the children if the violence in the home is so atrocious and the parties 
do not separate. 

Unfortunately, the Children Services agency is known as a child-snatching 
agency. Notwithstanding the amount of funding the agency provides to support families, 


when children are removed it leaves a negative imprint in the community’s minds at 
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large. However, the agency is a valuable community resource. The primary goal of the 
agency is to strengthen and support the family structure, not destroy it. I have witnessed 
that Children Services will buy furniture, household items, and clothing for families 
during my twenty plus years’ experience. 

Additionally, the agency will pay utilities or rent, offer transportation, bus tokens, 
and gift cards. The agency also sponsors classes, such as parenting classes to assist the 
families, as well as make referrals for drug and alcohol, mental health, and sex offender 
assessments and treatments. The agency will also make a referral for domestic violence 
intervention. 

In the world of “isms” and discrimination based on “isms,” domestic violence is 
one of the governmental services that does not discriminate. “Domestic violence does not 
discriminate based on race, gender, class, or socioeconomic status. Whether a person is 
male or female, black or white, rich or poor, educated or undereducated, young or old, 
domestic violence impacts all victims on an equal opportunity basis, anyone is 
susceptible to be a victim.”? 

Although domestic violence services are available to everyone, male victims often 
face additional challenges when reporting incidents to the police, especially if the 
perpetrator is a female. Typically, women are viewed as the weaker sex. Hence, when a 
man reports being attacked by a woman, he is often ridiculed. When a same-sex partner 


attacks a man, he is then taken seriously for the abusive act. However, sometimes he is 
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ridiculed because of his sexual orientation. Also, many of the shelters and services in 
place for women are not designed for men. 

Another challenge facing the church’s contextual ministry and the Greene County 
Juvenile Court is the number of youths and young adults subjected to intimate partner 
violence. Young ladies between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four have the highest rate 
of intimate partner violence. Women between the ages of thirty-five and forty-nine are 
the most vulnerable to intimate partner homicide. The number of males likely to be 
victims of intimate partner homicide, however, are significantly lower.'4 

The unintended consequence of domestic violence is the negative impact that it 
has on children. Second-hand violence is often as traumatic as first-hand violence. Many 
children have post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) as a result of being in a turbulent 
home. Through the court system, my observations show that children’s grades decline, 
and they become withdrawn. Sometimes, to regain a sense of normalcy, children begin to 
bully other children. Then there are the children who attempt to become the abused 
parent’s protectors, thus committing an act of violence against the adult perpetrator. 


Thus, the cycle of violence continues without proactive intervention. 


Conclusion 
Domestic Violence responses typically are reactive as oppose to proactive. 
Educational awareness is lacking in the church, the court, and the schools. I propose two 
projects herein with the intent of bringing attention to the dangers of domestic violence to 


the family institution. 
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First, by proposing legislation that would require a person convicted of domestic 
violence to register as a perpetrator of domestic violence. Similar to law that regulates 
sex offender registrants, this law would consider the degree of violence inflicted and the 
number of times an individual has been convicted to determine how long the person must 
remain registered. By requiring a perpetrator of domestic violence to register as such, a 
person engaging in a relationship with that individual would have an opportunity to 
search the database for any previous domestic violence convictions. A person could then 
make an informed decision about whether to enter a relationship or to avoid the 
relationship altogether. Should the legislation fail, an alternative would be to create a 
database based on public records, thereby limiting the database creator’s liability. Again, 
individuals listed in the database would be entered based on convictions, not on hearsay. 

The second project is developing a model that would teach individuals as early as 
pre-teens about domestic violence in dating and safety techniques. In addition to 
providing information for youths, this program would include an empowerment and self- 
worth instructional component. I envision this as a four-week program. After the training, 
individuals should be able to identify abusive behaviors, set boundaries, identify safety 
reporting, and identify community resources for assistance. The domestic violence model 
would also contain training for churches desiring to become safe havens for abuse 
victims. Churches would have information available on intimate partner violence. The 
information could be brochures explaining intimate partner violence, resource handouts, 
programs teaching on intimate partner violence awareness, or plans to safely assist 
victims of violence. The church’s module would also facilitate making and updating a 


resource list and prominently displaying. The module would also encourage churches to 
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have a dedicated advocate to serve as a resource person and educate others about abuse. 
The module would encourage small churches to pair with large churches to increase 


resources and reach more people. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Intimate male partners have perpetrated violence against women as early as in 
biblical times. This chapter’s focus will be to examine the pericope of one particular 
instance located in Judges 19:22-30. The reader is invited to follow the story of a no- 
named woman. 

The examination of the pericope will consist of an analysis of the text and various 
translations. Next, an exploration of the form and structure of the pericope will occur. 
After the form and structure review, the focus will be on the commentary, including word 
study. Finally, the conclusion and application of the pericope will discuss the application 
for domestic violence today. 

The no-named woman was the concubine of a Levite, God’s priest. After 
becoming angry with her husband, the woman left her husband and returned to her 
father’s house. Approximately four months later, the husband went to his father-in-law’s 
house, intending to bring the concubine back home. On the journey home, the husband 
and his entourage turned into the city called Gibeah and waited in the town square for 


someone to show them hospitality. An older man from Ephraim extended hospitality to 


Zi 
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the Levite. The men of the city surrounded the house and demanded that the Levite come 
out “that we may have intercourse with him” (Jdg. 19:22).! 

The homeowner offered his daughter, and the men refused the offer. Then the 
Levite took the concubine and pushed her out the door. The concubine was brutally raped 
all night long and found her way back to the homeowner’s door. When the Levite left in 
the morning, he tripped over the concubine. She was laying in front of the door, 
unconscious or dead. The Levite picked up the concubine, put her on the donkey, and 
took her home. Upon arrival to his homeland, he dismembered the concubine into twelve 
pieces and sent one piece to each of Israel’s tribes for the tribal leaders to consider, take 
counsel, and speak out. 

It would be remissive not to mention that the pericope in Judges chapter nineteen 
has similarities with the story in Genesis nineteen. Genesis chapter nineteen tells the story 
of Lot providing hospitality to strangers in Sodom and Gomorrah. Although there are 
similarities, there are many differences as well. This chapter will focus on Judges 


nineteen and, as such, will have limited writings on Genesis nineteen. 


Text and Translation 
After examining various translations, the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) 
is the primary scriptural text used in this chapter for several reasons. First, the 
congruousness of the text; second, the balance of word to word and thought to thought 


translation, and third the majority of the translations concur with NRSV. The one 
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difficulty in the text and translations is between versions that use the Septuagint (LXX) 


language and versions using the Masoretic Texts (MT) translation. 

Although Judges 19:1-21 is not a part of this chapter, it does set the tone for the 
pericope. Depending upon the translations utilized, the meaning and understanding that 
guides the reader into verses twenty-two through thirty may have a different thought 
pattern based on the text used. For example, in verse two, many of the other translations 
state that the concubine left because she was unfaithful, or committed adultery, or played 
the harlot (KJV, NIV, ESV, CEB, NKJV). Blaming the victim was an indication that the 
concubine was somehow responsible for the circumstances that led to her demise later in 
chapter nineteen. Other translations state that the concubine became angry, not offering a 
reason for the anger (NRSV, RSV, NEB, NET). The question left unanswered is, did the 
woman commit adultery, or was the woman just being accused by her husband of being 
unfaithful? In the NRSV, it appears to be following the LXX, and the abovementioned 
text follows MT.” 

For the Judges 19:22-30 pericope, the majority of the translations were very 
similar. For example, when quoting Judges 19:25, NRSV utilizes the word ‘seized’ as 
does the English Standard Version (ESV). The New International Version (NIV) uses the 
word ‘sent’ in place of the term seized, and the King James Version (KJV) uses the term 
‘brought.’ NRSV and ESV offer a more vivid description of the events unfolding. For the 
person in Bible study, the difference between ‘seized’ and ‘brought’ or ‘sent’ may be 
insignificant; however, it poses a question that requires examination for the biblical 


scholar. 
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Further, the balance of the word to word and thought to thought translation is a 
significant factor in selecting a translation. The reason for using this criterion is that some 
words do not translate from the original language into English, and therefore, translating 
the thought would be important. When it is thought for thought translation, the words are 
paraphrased. Unintentionally the meaning gets lost when the reader is attempting to 
interpret from a paraphrase. Therefore, NRSV will be utilized because it provides a 


balance between word to word and thought to thought. 


Form and Structure 

The English Bible and the Hebrew Bible are divided differently. There are three 
sections in the Hebrew Bible: the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings. The book of 
Judges is located in the Prophets section of the Hebrew Bible. The Old Testament in the 
English Bible is divided into five sections, Law, History, Poetry and Wisdom, Major 
Prophets, and Minor Prophets, and Judges is located in the history division. The book of 
Judges is part of the transitional period between the Moses and Joshua’s death until the 
Monarchy Period. 

The book of Judges is written in narrative prose. It is primarily written from the 
Deuteronomistic history with some redaction editing to demonstrate the transition from 
faithfulness to unfaithfulness.* Although the book of Judges is historical, it is difficult to 
reconstruct the Israelites’ history during the transition from Joshua to the Monarchy 


Period. 
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Approximately around the eighteenth-century Gothic literature has worked its 
way into academic studies. Gothic literature has developed from a genre into Gothic 
theory. Judges nineteen has been studied as part of the Gothic theory. Although the 
Gothic theory would consider the feminist theories, Gothic theories invite the reader to 
move beyond a misogynistic patriarchal viewpoint to a deeper understanding of the 
cultural undertones of the time.4 

The book of Judges demonstrates a pattern, a cycle, of God’s chosen people, the 
Israelites. The pattern is when the children of Israel are disobedient to God’s laws, doing 
evil in the Lord’s sight, and doing what was right in their sight. Then the Israelites fall 
into the hands of an enemy or oppression; in the state of oppression, Israel cries out to 
God, groans unto God. Then God hears the cries of the Israelites and sends a judge or a 
deliverer to bring them out of the oppression. Once the Israelites are delivered from the 
enemy’s hands or freed from the oppression, the Israelites are content for a moment in 
time. Then the cycle repeats itself for approximately 300-480 years until the time God 
appoints the first king.° 

In a sense, the cycle demonstrated in the book of Judges is comparable to the 
cycle of domestic violence abuse. The cycle of domestic violence is 1) the tension 
building phase — often described as walking on eggshells. 2) The abusive incident - 
usually known as the violent episode. 3) The honeymoon phase — the phase in which the 
perpetrator apologizes, makes amend, and promises never to do it again and or get help. 


The cycle repeats itself just as in the book of Judges. 
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The book of Judges was named after the thirteen individuals whose job was to 
serve as a Judge or ruler over Israel. In today’s society, Judges are elected to hear various 
disputed matters between multiple entities. The biblical judges also heard disputed 
matters between the Israelites and their oppressors, often leading the Israelites into battle 
for deliverance. 

The book of Judges contains twenty-one chapters. Judges chapter one through 
chapter 3:6 demonstrates the success of Israel until Joshua’s death. Then the disobedience 
displayed after the death of Joshua. Chapter 3:7 until the end of chapter sixteen, Judges 
outlines the individual judges and the repetitive cycle of Israel pulling away from God. 
Judges seventeen through the end of the book is a cumulation of Israel’s disobedience 
and sin against God.° 

Chapter nineteen begins the story of the Levite and his concubine. Chapter twenty 
and twenty-one concludes with the result of war within Israel. Chapter nineteen displays 
the total moral corruption of the city of Gibeah, and the final two chapters conclude with 
the moral corruption leading to the possible destruction of one of the tribes of Israel, the 
tribe of Benjamin. 

This pericope was selected because it firmly demonstrates and integrates with the 
importance of this project. The pericope demonstrates that the protagonist is a religious 
and upright person. The protagonist is a Levite, a priest, one who is called to keep God’s 
Holy institution of religion. The Levite seized his concubine and shoved her out to the 


perverse men, where she was tormented all night, similar to today’s time. Domestic 
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violence knows no socioeconomic boundaries. Perpetrators in upstanding positions inflict 
abuse upon their intimate partners. 
The pericope is outlined as follows: 


I. Moral Corruption of Gibeah 
A. The men of Gibeah make their intentions known (v. 22) 
1. The Levite and host are enjoying themselves (v.22a) 
2. The perverse men of the city surround the house and start 
pounding on the door (v. 22b) 
3. The men demand that the host bring out the Levite so that the 
perverse men may have intercourse with him (v. 22c) 
B. The host, master of the house, responds (v. 23-24) 
1. The master of the house said no, my brothers, do not act so 
wickedly (v. 23a) 
2. This man [Levite] is a guest in my home do not do this vile thing 
(v. 23b) 
3. The master of the house offers his virgin daughter and the 
Levite’s concubine (v. 24a) 
4. The master of the house instructs the men of the city to ravish the 
daughter and concubine and do what they want (v. 24b) 
5. Do not do such a vile thing against the Levite (v. 24c) 
C. The perverse men would not listen (v. 25-26) 
1. The Levite seized his concubine and put her out to them (v. 25a) 
2. They raped her and abused her all night until morning and then 
let her go (v. 25b) 
3. As the dawn began to break, they let her go (v. 25c) 
4. The woman came and fell at the door of the man’s house where 
her master was until it was light (v. 26) 
Il. The Levite’s response to moral corruption and call to social justice 
A. The morning after (v. 27-28) 
1. Inthe morning, her master got up and went out to go on his way 
(v. 27a) 
2. His concubine was lying at the door with her hands on the 
threshold (v. 27b) 
3. He said get up we are going (v. 28a) 
4. The concubine did not answer (v. 28b) 
5. He put her on the donkey and set out for home (v. 28c) 
B. Arrival at his home (v. 29) 
1. When the Levite entered his house, he took a knife (v. 29a) 
2. Grasping his concubine, he cut her into 12 pieces, limb by limb 
(v. 29b) 
3. And sent her throughout all the territory of Israel (v. 29c) 
C. Call for social justice (v. 30) 


34 
1. He commanded the men he sent saying, thus shall you say to all 


the Israelites (v. 30a) 
2. Has such a thing ever happened since the day that the Israelites 
came up from the land of Egypt until this day (v. 30b) 
3. Consider it, take counsel, and speak out (v. 30c)’ 
Commentary 

Verse twenty-two transitions the pericope from an internal family affair to the 
beginning of a societal conflict. The master of the house, the host, has settled the travelers 
in for the evening. Now the Levite and the host are enjoying themselves, as one does 
when the guest arrives, sharing a meal and conversation. Amid the fellowship, the house 
is surrounded by the perverse men of the city, and the men are pounding on the door 
demanding that the Levite come out that the perverse men may get to know him. 

The city is Gibeah, which was disclosed in the verses preceding the pericope. 
Gibeah, located north of Jerusalem, belongs to the tribe of Benjamin.* One reason the 
Levite felt comfortable seeking hospitality in Gibeah was that it belonged to one of the 
twelve tribes. The Levite felt there would be a sense of security among his kin until the 
perverse lot surrounded the house. 

Today, society calls the perverse lot hellraisers or homegrown terrorists. The 


perverse lot, in the Hebrew text, is the word ‘Belial’ 9°72 (be.liy.ya.al).? The meaning of 


the word Belial is worthless, wicked, good-for-nothing. Each of the translations reviewed 





7 The outline was developed by me based on my extensive research although it may appear to have 
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employed some form of the meaning of Belial. Some translations state Belial, while 
others use worthless or good-for-nothing. Belial is an antagonistic character, and the 
choice of this word conveys the evil intent of the men that surrounding the house.!° 

The perverse lot demanded that the master of the house send the Levite out that 
they may have intercourse with him (NRSV), while other translations use the phrase “that 
we may know him” (RSV, KJV). The phrase “we may know him” indicates homosexual 
rape. There is an opinion that the word “know” means to interrogate, to determine if the 
Levite is deserving of hospitality.'' The ambiguity of the word ‘to know’ is eliminated 
with the offer and subsequent treatment of the host’s daughter and the Levite’s 
concubine. Generally, when the Bible referred to sexual intercourse, the phrase ‘to lie 
with’ was applied because of the various meanings of the verb ‘to know.’ !” The text, in 
its context, demonstrated that the perverse men intended to have non-consensual sexual 
intercourse with the Levite. The host, the master of the house, refused to sanction such 
behavior to a guest in his home. 

In verse twenty-three, the master of the house admonished the perverse men not to 
act so wickedly. The master of the house goes even further to call them brothers, 
symbolizing kindred familiarity. The men of the city were not deterred and continued to 
insist that the master of the house release the Levite unto them. The master of the house 
acknowledged that the Levite was a guest in his home; however, the host never 


acknowledged that the concubine was also a guest in his home. 
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Word Study 

To appease the perverse men and to protect the Levite, the homeowner offered up 
his virgin daughter and the Levite’s concubine. A virgin is a person that has not had 
sexual relations. Generally, a female virgin was under the protection and authority of her 
father until she married. The father did not protect the virgin in this pericope. In this 
instance, the father offered the virgin to be sexually violated. Also, the master of the 
house offered the Levite’s concubine up to the perverse lot. The word concubine in 
Hebrew is 35 (pi.le.gesh), meaning paramour.'* Generally, a concubine is a secondary 
wife and does not have the same status as the primary wife.'* 

The master of the house tells the perverse lot to ravish his virgin daughter and the 
Levite’s concubine. Again, stressing that the perverse lot should not do such a vile thing 
to the Levite. In other words, the master of the house grants permission for the men of the 
city to rape the women under his care, while protecting the Levite. The master of the 
house offered to bring the women out to the men. 

The perverse lot would not listen to the master of the house. In verse twenty-five, 
the Levite seized his concubine and put her out to the men of the city. In Hebrew, the 
term for seized is, 71m (cha.zaq) which means 'to strengthen,’ or ‘to prevail.’!> The Levite 


strengthened his grip on his concubine or prevailed against his concubine and put her out 
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to the men of the city. The picture was of a person grabbing someone and shoving them 
out the door, against their will. 

Boling states it is not clear, from the text, whether the master of the house or the 
Levite seized the concubine, although he believes it is probably the Levite.'° In verse 
twenty-four, when the master of the house offers up the women, two pronouns are used, 
‘my’ virgin daughter and ‘his’ concubine. The man seized his, indicated that which 
belongs to him, the concubine; therefore, the man would be the Levite that put the 
concubine out to the men of the city. One commentator stated, “the Levite himself thrust 
out his concubine,” indicating the Levite was responsible for the force which he used.!’ 

After putting the concubine out of the house, the perverse lot proceeded to rape 
her and abuse her all night until morning, and then they let her go. Although rape is a 
form of abuse, the writer indicated that the rape was not the only form of abuse. By 
utilizing the conjunction ‘and’ the reader may surmise that rape was one form of abuse 
suffered by the concubine as well as forms of abuse. 

The NRSV utilizes the word rape. King James Version, ESV, and several others 
use the term ‘to know,’ the same term found in verse twenty-two. The term ‘to know’ in 
Hebrew is v7? (ya.da).!® The actions that the perverse lot intended for the Levite they 


committed upon his concubine, for the perverse lot, had planned to know (rape) the 
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Levite. Further, the term ‘abuse’ means ?%y (a.lal), to act or deal with severely, 
wantonly. !” 

Even though there are no details regarding the rape and the abuse, the pericope 
provides sufficient information for the reader to imagine the concubine’s horror. First, the 
concubine was gang-raped, which means that she was forced to have sexual intercourse 
with more than one person against her will. The pericope informed the reader that there 
was a perverse lot of men from the city, and they surrounded the house. One can safely 
infer that it was more than one or two men. Second, the concubine was raped and abused 
all night until morning. The concubine was dealt with severely and wantonly. At dawn, 
the perverse lot released the concubine. 

As morning appeared, the woman came and fell at the door of the man’s house 
where her master was, until it was light. After being battered and abused throughout the 
night, the concubine had enough strength to return to the house she was thrust from. 
Olsen expressed that the concubine crawled and then collapsed at the doorway.”° 

Throughout the pericope, the Levite had been referred to as her husband, and she 
was referred to as his concubine. After the brutality of the night, the concubine was 
referred to as ‘woman,’ and the Levite was referred to as her master. Another way of 
saying master is Hebrew is }i78 (a.don), meaning lord.*! The relationship between the 


Levite and concubine shifted from husband and secondary wife to master and servant. 
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Perhaps the shift occurred when the Levite seized her and thrust her out of the house, 
withdrawing from the husband’s role as protector. 

Verse twenty-seven informed the reader that in the morning, the Levite got up to 
go on his way. The Levite’s ability to get up and go on his way indicated that the Levite 
could sleep peacefully. The pericope does not describe whether the Levite slept fitfully or 
soundly. The Levite’s actions indicate that he did not give much thought to the welfare of 
his concubine. In verse twenty-seven, it is the lack of description or mention of the 
concubine that one may think the Levite was self-absorbed.” After the Levite opened the 
doors, he went out to go on his way, and there was his concubine lying at the door of the 
house, with her hands on the threshold. The concubine made her way to the house; 
however, she only had enough strength to place her hands on the door, unable to knock. 

The Levite stepped out and said to the concubine, get up, we are going. The 
Levite could assess from the concubine’s appearance that she was in distress, that it had 
not been a pleasant night for her. The Levite’s lack of compassion allows the reader to 
view the Levite as a callous individual.”* 

The concubine does not respond to the Levite. The concubine has been voiceless 
throughout the entire pericope and chapter. Then the one time she was asked a direct 
question she did not respond. Perhaps she was dead or perhaps she was unconscious. The 


scholars have varying opinions on whether the concubine was dead or unconscious.”4 
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Boling contributed the ambiguity of death or unconsciousness to the LXX accidentally 
leaving off a letter or group of letters that should be repeated in the word.”> 

When the concubine does not respond, in word or action, the Levite picked her up 
and placed her on the donkey and took her home. The donkey is known as a beast of 
burden because it can carry a heavy load. The use of the term donkey may be symbolic of 
the shift in the relationship between the woman and her master. The woman had become 
a burden to her master. 

After the Levite arrived home from Gibeah, he had entered his house, according 
to verse twenty-nine. Then he took a knife and, grasping his concubine, cut her into 
twelve pieces, limb by limb, and sent her throughout all Israel’s territory. The word 
grasping is the same form of the word ‘seized,’ used earlier in the pericope. The Levite 
strengthened his hold on his concubine in life as well in her death.*° Then the Levite cut 
her into twelve pieces. 

Limb by limb, did the Levite dismember the concubine into twelve pieces. The 
Hebrew word nn} (na.tach) means to cut.*’ Na.tach is often connected with a ritual 
dissection that would be familiar to a priest.?* There is no way to know which limbs were 
severed as the body contains more than twelve limbs. Perhaps, the Levite severed the two 
legs below the knees, the two thighs, the two arms, the two forearms, the two hands, one 


head, and finally one torso. Perhaps, instead of the torso and the head, the feet were 
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utilized. Any combination could have been used, whichever part the messengers could 
handle while traveling. Then the Levite sent one limb throughout all Israel’s territory, one 
to each of the tribes. 

Sending the severed body parts to the tribes of Israel was a traditional means to 
call an emergency military action in the ancient Near East.?? Saul dismembered an ox and 
sent the pieces to surrounding tribes to summon the men of Israel (1 Sam 11:7).°° Boling 
describes a similar practice from Mari that suggested that a prisoner be slain, and his head 
paraded throughout the territory in an effort to obtain troops.*! 

The pericope concluded with the Levite directing the messengers to say, “Thus 
shall you say to all the Israelites, ‘Has such a thing ever happened since the day that the 
Israelites came up from the land of Egypt until this day? Consider it, take counsel, and 


999 


speak out.’” Other translations record, all who saw it said, “Such a thing has never 
happened or been seen from the day that the people of Israel came up out of the land of 
Egypt until this day; consider it, take counsel, and speak” (Jdg. 19:30 ESV). 

The difference between the translations of verse thirty may be the difference 
between the MT and the LXX. The MT translation says everyone who saw it; whereas, 
the LXX states the Levite commanded the men to say has such a thing ever happened. 
The LXX translation invited the recipients of the message to think back over their tribal 


history all the way back to their deliverance from Egypt.*? The LXX translation required 


the Israelites to reflect over Israel’s journey of several generations back until the present. 
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Whether one uses the MT or the LXX, the statement or question remained the 
same, has such a thing ever happened. Another way to state it is, ‘this’ thing... In 
Hebrew, the term ‘such,’ in the pericope, means nxt (zot), ‘this.’*> The ambiguity in the 
text is whether the word ‘this’ applied to the rape and abuse, or the body’s 
dismemberment. This ‘thing’ could apply to the totality of the circumstances, beginning 
with the rape and abuse and everything after that point. 

The Levite desired that each tribe do three things: 1) consider it, 2) take counsel, 
and 3) speak out. The Hebrew word for consider is 03” (sum) which means to set, or to 
place, or to put.*4 The phrase, ‘take counsel’ in Hebrew y1y (uts) meaning to plan.*> The 
phrase ‘speak out’ is 127 (da.var), meaning to speak, to declare, to speak with one 
another.*° The message the Levite sent out was for the tribes of Israel to put the 
concubine’s body before the Israelites, to plan what should be done, then to declare a 
course of action, to speak to one another about receiving the body parts. The Israelites 
had not been informed of how the concubine met her fate, nor of the brutality in Gibeah; 


therefore, they had to consider the possible meaning behind receiving a body part. 
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Major Themes 


The pericope Judges 19:22-30 is rich with many themes. A few of the themes are 
sexual assault against women, culture and morality, and hospitality. Feminist scholars 
have brought attention to biblical sexual assault or sexual violence against women. The 
feminist viewpoint indicates that the underlying power and patterns of sexual violence 
against women have often been contributed to the inequality of the patriarchal society.*’ 
If one accepts the viewpoint that it is about power and control, one must further exegete 
the text to determine if, in this instance, the violence had anything to do with the person’s 
gender or even whether the concubine was the intended target for the attack.*8 

Although the act was violent and sexual in nature, it did not have anything to do 
with the sexuality of the concubine. The concubine was not the intended victim of the 
attack. The writer of the book of Judges is unambiguous that the perverse lot of men 
surrounded the house with the intent to have intercourse with the Levite, not the 
concubine (Jdg 19:22-23). The concubine became “expendable for the sake of the men’s 
[host and Levite] safety.”*’Albeit the concubine was not the primary target for the sexual 


violence, “entrusted to Israelite men, the story of the concubine justifies that expansion of 
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violence against women.’”? The very incident that enraged the Israelite men became the 
very action “they reenacted with vengeance.’’*! The rape of the one concubine lead to the 
rape of four hundred virgins of Jabesh-gilead and two hundred daughters of Shiloh.*” 
Even though the concubine was not the intended target of the violence, she became the 
unintended consequence of the violence, which led to sexual violence against another six 


hundred females. 


Cultural and Morality 

The biblical text should be read from the lens of the historical and cultural context 
of the era and geographical location. Reading the text historically and culturally includes 
interpreting the terms as they were utilized during that time period.*? Terms such as 
sexuality and gender had a different construction in Mediterranean cultures than the 
construction employed in Western knowledge systems.** Carden is critical of the “use of 
Western terms that are loaded with stigma, in a Western context, to describe non- 


stigmatized behavior in a non-Western context.”** 
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Just as one examines the text culturally, the text must also be examined through 
the lens of morality. In the book of Judges, the moral climate was that the people did 
what was right in their sight because there was no king (Jdg. 17:6). The text demonstrated 
a lack of morals, in that the men of the city of Gibeah were described as a perverse lot 
(Jdg. 19:22). The perverse lot demanded to rape the Levite but instead raped his 
concubine. “The rape of a woman removes the Gibeahites from the charge of gay desire. 
The rape of a woman makes the story less significant and more easily excusable because 
women are normally the recipients of rape.’’*° Carden points out that the rape of the 
Levite was intended to debase the Levite, to show him as weak. By raping the concubine, 
the Levite was, in fact, debased because the concubine was the property of the Levite and 
he was unable to protect his property. Thus, the Levite being unable to protect his 
property made him weak.*’ 

The moral issues did not stop with just rape. The moral issues also included 
adultery, assault, homosexuality, and murder.** “The depth of depravity and the injustice 
toward the concubine and the virgin daughter are appalling. The sexual sin committed 
against the women is obviously in direct violation of God’s law.”*? The moral depravity 


was that Israel had abandoned Yahweh.*? “Yahweh was supposed to be revered as 
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Israel’s king, but the people neither acknowledged God as their sovereign ruler nor had a 
central human authority to unify the tribes, impose order, and maintain justice among the 
people.”>! Thus, the people did what was right in their sight, and such actions “are often 
ludicrous, absurd, and self-defeating.”>? 
Hospitality 
For the LORD your God is God of gods and Lord of lords, the great God, 
mighty and awesome, who is not partial and takes no bribe, who executes justice 
for the orphan and the widow, and who loves the strangers, providing them food 
and clothing. You shall also love the stranger, for you were strangers in the land 
of Egypt (Deut. 10:17-19). 
The law of Deuteronomy requires that the children of Israel love the strangers providing 
for them, in essence, being hospitable to strangers in their land. “Extending hospitality to 
strangers was an important and deeply held custom in the ancient Near East, and 
particularly so in Israel.”*? Additionally, the law commanded by Moses required the 
tribes of Israel to be “generous in hospitality to Levites since they have no land of their 
own and their lives are to be dedicated in service to the Lord (Deut 16:14; 26:12).”°* The 
Israelites did not follow the instruction of the law as they did not offer hospitality to the 


Levite, leaving him to sit in the town square. Instead, the men of Gibeah, a town 


belonging to Benjamin, a tribe of Israel, did that which was right in their sight. 
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Conclusion 

Judges 19:22-30 is a pericope that demonstrates intimate partner violence, which 
is termed today under the umbrella of domestic violence. If the reader examined the 
pericope from today’s knowledge, one could see and identify the signs of abuse. The 
cycle of domestic violence is the tension building phase, the abusive incident, and the 
honeymoon phase. Like in today’s society, the cycle of abuse often leads to the death of 
the abused, as it did the concubine. 

The reader needs to examine the entire nineteenth chapter of Judges to identify 
the cycle. During the first twenty-two verses, the concubine leaves her husband because 
she was angry, some translations state. Other translations state because she had played 
the whore, or the harlot. Today, society would call this victim blaming, which victimizes 
the abused again. In ancient Near East culture, if a woman was unfaithful, played the 
harlot, or was a whore, the acceptable punishment was to stone her to death. 

“The word translated “played the whore” and “unfaithful” in Hebrew is zanah.*° 
The word has a primary meaning of committing fornication, being a harlot. However, 
according to Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1958), 261, the word also can mean “to be angry, hateful” or to “feel repugnant 
against.”°° 
Instead of stoning the concubine, the priest went to get her from her father’s 


house after approximately four months. The act of going to retrieve the concubine from 
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her father’s house gives more credence to the concubine being angry instead of playing 
the harlot. Further, the Levite planned to talk tenderly to the concubine and bring her 
back home. If she were whoring around, that would not have been a course of action 
taken by men in Near East culture. Speaking tenderly and bringing her home does appear 
more in account with an argument and cooling off period. On average, a victim of 
domestic violence will leave seven times prior to the final exit. The victim will leave and 
return on her own, or the perpetrator will come and apologize, or manipulate the victim to 
return by speaking tenderly. 

The initial perpetrator of the abuse was the Levite, the one who seized her. Being 
a Levite meant one was from the tribe of Levi, the priestly tribe. The tribe of Levite did 
not inherit any land because the Levites were to be spread out within the other Israelite 
territories in order to perform priestly duties. Today, many victims sit in churches as 
victims of abuse. People generally do not want to believe the ‘good right reverend deacon 
head of the choir chief steward always so nice’ would inflict abuse upon anyone. 

Therefore, the victims of abuse sit quietly and silently, without movement or 
sound. The victims become invisible, comparable to the concubine who was without a 
voice in her story. When the Levite spoke about stopping for the night, the conversation 
was directed toward his servant. When the host informed the perverse lot from the city 
that the man was a guest in his home, he did not identify that the concubine was also a 
guest in his home. However, the host had no problem identifying and offering the 
concubine up to be ravished. 

During the attack, did the concubine remain silent, or did she cry out? One may 


only speculate because the writer of the pericope does not address that issue. During a 
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sexual assault, some women will fight back and use their voices to scream or talk the 
attacker out of the assault. Other women remain silent during the assault, often in fear of 
death. Whether the concubine used her voice or remained silent the outcome was still the 
same. Her screams went unheard. The concubine became voiceless. 

Although the concubine was voiceless, the irony is that her body was utilized to 
send a message throughout the territory of Israel. The message was a call for military 
action. The recipients of the message were instructed to consider it, take counsel, and 
speak out. The tribes of Israel were to consider what the mutilated body part could mean, 
take counsel for a cause of action, and then prepare to speak to one another regarding the 
matter. 

Today, the same message needs to be adopted. Today, people need to consider, 
take counsel, speak out against the ills of domestic violence, and its impact upon society. 
Today, people need to consider not only the primary victims, but the secondary victims — 
children. People need to consider the trauma caused to the children growing up in a 
household of violence. Consider the children who grow up knowing that one parent is 
incarcerated for the death of the other parent. Consider the children who bear the burden 
of guilt and shame for not being able to intercede or prevent something from happening 
to a parent. Consider the children. 

Today, people need to also consider the impact of domestic violence on the 
families and friends of the abused person. Consider how helpless and hopeless the 
families and friends become because they are unable to prevent the abuse. Consider how 


the families and friends withdraw from the victim because they can no longer stand by 
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and watch. The withdrawal is a furtherance of isolation, a primary tool in the arsenal of 
the perpetrator. Consider the families and friends. 

Consider the impact on the resources in the community and on society as a whole. 
Consider the financial cost to build and operate shelters so that victims of abuse will have 
a safe place to escape to for safety. Consider the impact upon the victim’s employment 
because the victim is unable to obtain a job or maintain a job due to an enraged partner, 
or the victim having an excessive amount of absences from work because of injuries. 
Consider the impact upon the cost of healthcare each time the victim has to be treated for 
injuries. Consider the community. 

It is important to take counsel, make a plan. Domestic violence victims have to 
make a plan to live in safety if they decide to remain in the relationship. The victim of 
domestic violence has to make a plan to safely leave the relationship. Just as important, 
the church needs to make a plan in order to make the sanctuary a safe haven for people in 
domestic violence relationships. The church needs to make a plan to identify abuse within 
its walls. The community also needs to make a plan to be more proactive in identifying 
abuse. The community needs to make a plan to be more active in teaching how to 
recognize an abusive relationship. 

Society needs to speak up, speak out, and or speak to one another about abuse. 
When the victim is silenced and voiceless, everyone else must speak up, speak out, and 
speak to one another about abuse. Each person has to reach one and teach one that we 
might shine the light on domestic violence. Social justice requires that society no longer 
turn a blind eye or deaf ear to the cries of those in pain. Preachers must use their pulpits 


for prophetic preaching and praxis to bring awareness to a global problem. 
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A global problem of intimate partner violence is that it is a social ill that knows no 
boundaries. It is a global problem that does not discriminate. Domestic violence does not 
care about the color of a person’s skin. It does not care whether a person is rich or poor, 
educated or uneducated. Intimate partner violence does not care whether the couple is in 
a mix sex relationship or a same-sex relationship. Domestic violence is an equal 
opportunity social ill and may negatively impact anyone. 

The Judges 19:22-30 pericope was selected because it closely demonstrates and 
integrates with this project’s importance. Judges 19:22-30 shows that anyone can be a 
perpetrator as well as a victim of intimate partner violence. By becoming proactive, an 
awareness of the problem can help reduce violence and the negative impact created upon 
the institutions in society. The next chapter will explore intimate partner violence in 


nineteenth-century American history. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Violence against women has been in existence since biblical times and continued 
throughout history, including the present time. This chapter will explore violence against 
women during the nineteenth century. More specifically, the violence perpetrated against 
women by their intimate partners. The newly formed United States was a country 
predicated upon violence. At the close of the eighteenth century, America gained its 
independence from Great Britain due to the American Revolutionary War. During the 
nineteenth century, America fought in four major wars; the War of 1812, the Mexican- 
American War, the Civil War, and the Spanish-American War. Additionally, the horrors 
of slavery still existed in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

This section will define the historical definition of domestic violence as compared 
to today’s definition. In this section, the signs of domestic violence will be examined, 
along with some of the myths surrounding the characteristics of the abused as well as the 
abuser. This section will also delve into some of the laws and legislation encompassing 
domestic violence. It will also explore domestic violence in music and humor before 
concluding. 

While America was engaged in these major conflicts, there was another major 


conflict within its borders — femicide. The term femicide describes the number of female 
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deaths.' Femicide is the killing of females by a domestic partner or part of a criminal 
enterprise.” While there was an overall decline in violence, an increase in femicide was 
detected.* Throughout the nineteenth century, many women died at the hands of their 
husbands or lovers. Between 1882 and 1927, there were approximately ninety-two 
women lynched.‘ One has to be careful when considering the number of women lynched 
because not all females lynched were motivated by gender. Due to the slavery climate in 
America, a number of the women lynched was racially motivated.° A racially motivated 
lynching does not preclude that lynching from also being at their husbands or intimate 


partners’ hands. 


Definition of Domestic Violence 
The term domestic violence has become synonymous with family violence. The 
terms domestic violence, spousal abuse, and intimate partner violence are found more in 


twentieth-century literature.© Domestic violence has evolved to include not only husband 
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and wife, but also violence against siblings in the same household, as well as violence 
between a parent and child. The violence between a parent and child could be child abuse 
if the child is of tender age or elder abuse when it is an adult child committing violence 
against an elderly parent.’ The Ohio statutes define domestic violence as causing harm to 
a family or household members.® The definition used in Ohio incorporates the scenario 
that is common now of people living together without being married, which was not 
common in the nineteenth century. 

In researching this project, the terms such as ‘domestic violence’ or ‘intimate 
partner violence’ and ‘nineteenth-century’ yielded no results. However, upon entering 
terms such as ‘wife abuse’ or ‘wife battering’ and ‘nineteenth-century,’ a vast amount of 
information was uncovered. A search of the WESTLAW legal database of cases 
produced more results when searching the term ‘wife abuse’. 

During the nineteenth century, they did not use the term intimate partner violence. 
However, it is the term that best defines the topic of this research. The dictionary defines 
intimate as “associated in close personal relations.”’ The term partner, using the fifth 
definition listed in the dictionary, is defined as “the person with whom one cohabits in a 
romantic relationship.”!° Intimate partner is a more inclusive description. Intimate partner 


includes same-sex relationships, men who are abused by women, as well as congregants 
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abused by clergy. Therefore, for the purpose of this project, the term intimate partner will 
be used interchangeably with wife abuse. The primary relationship will focus on the wife 


or female lover to the husband or male lover in the nineteenth century. 


Signs of Wife Abuse 

Intimate partner violence consists of physical, emotional, sexual, and financial 
abuse.'! Physical abuse would include any act of physical violence, including but not 
limited to being slapped, beaten, punched, stabbed, thrown across the room, or hair 
pulled.!* David Peterson discussed a case where the husband never laid a hand on his 
wife; however, the husband did not protect the wife from the beating she received from 
his sister.'? If the husband orchestrated that beating, then that was wife abuse. 

Emotional abuse leaves internal scars versus external scars. Emotional abuse 
would include, but not be limited to, verbal attacks, being put down, degraded, made fun 
of, threats to kill the wife, children, or himself.'* Emotional abuse also consisted of 


humiliation, belittling, or intimidation.!> Additionally, it could include the destruction of 
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property or the threat of forcing wives into prostitution.!° One of the most infamous 


women in the nineteenth century was purported emotionally abused. She was born 
Araminta Ross and came to be known as Harriet Tubman. Harriet Tubman married a free 
black man named John Tubman. It was stated that John Tubman would mock his wife, 
call her a fool, and laugh at her, especially when she was having visions. Further, John 
Tubman may have revealed his wife’s plan to escape, as rumor has it. One reason may 
have been to save Harriet from being caught and severely punished by the slavecatchers. 
Another reason may be to save himself by distancing himself from her.'? John Tubman 
may have also betrayed his wife when she escaped.'* John Tubman’s name-calling, 
mocking, and betrayal of his wife would be classified as emotional abuse. 

Another sign of wife abuse is sexual abuse. Sexual abuse consisted of forcing 
women into acts of prostitution and rape.'? Additionally, sexual abuse consists of forcing 
or coercing an intimate partner to have intercourse with an unwanted person, or in an 
unwanted position, or with unwanted objects. The threat of prostitution is emotional 
abuse, whereas forcing a woman into prostitution is sexual abuse. The act of rape would 
only be sexual abuse to a non-married intimate partner. Married women, during the 


nineteenth century, were unable to avail themselves of rape laws.”° Marital rape, 
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therefore, was not reported as wife abuse or a crime. Rape is defined as forced sexual 
intercourse, but there was a marital rape exception during the nineteenth century.*! 
Although the exception was traced back to the eighteenth century, it was still applicable 
during the nineteenth century. 
The “marital rape exemption,” commonly ascribed to Sir Matthew Hale in 1736, 
meant that a wife was presumed to have granted lifelong consent to sexual 


intercourse with her husband. Under the marriage vows, husband and wife 
became “one person under the law. It was a contract that “she cannot retract. 


922 
A husband had the right to have sexual intercourse with his wife at will, as the woman 
was viewed as her husband’s property.”? Feminists and abolitionists began comparing a 
married woman’s inability to decline sexual intercourse with her husband to an enslaved 
woman. “Denied personal liberty, a wife was subjected to the authority of a master, 
whose commands she was forced to obey.’”’”* Utilizing the analogy to slavery had political 


overtones against the slavery of Africans and African Americans and the white slave 


trade associated with prostitution.?> Nineteenth-century feminists compared women being 
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forced to flee violent husbands to runaway slaves trying to make it north to free states to 
survive.7° 

Then there is financial abuse. Financial abuse “is a tactic that abusers use to gain 
power and dominance over their partners and is designed to isolate a woman into a state 
of complete financial dependence.””’ By controlling the money, the abuser makes leaving 
an abusive relationship more difficult because the woman has to consider if she will be 
able to support herself.?? A woman could prevail herself of the judicial system and 
divorce a cruel husband; however, the cost was sometimes prohibitive. If a woman did 
not have access to her own income, she would not have access to a divorce.”? 

The cost associated with a divorce would include attorney fees, witness fees, and 
fees for serving the husband. A woman that did not have substantial income or property 
would not be able to afford such fees.3° Middle-class women seemed to divorce more 
often, at least in Oregon, because they worked and had independent incomes. Poor wives 
could not afford a divorce, and rich wives usually did not have their own means.*! Prior 


to 1865, only Caucasian wives divorced. Enslaved Africans and African Americans were 
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not legally divorced because their marriages were not recognized by law, especially if the 
marriage was between a slave and a free man. Legally, if a free black and a slave had 
children, whether the child was free or enslaved depended on the status of the mother. If 
the mother was free, then the child was free; however, if the mother was a slave, then the 


child was a slave.*” 


Isolation, Who Knew 

Isolation is a tactic employed more in the twentieth century than in the nineteenth 
century. During the nineteenth century, everyone knew; wife abuse was not a secret. Print 
media published severe beatings and wife murders. The police knew, judges knew, 
lawyers knew, politicians knew, and they were not the only ones. Temperance workers, 
Benevolent society workers, clergy, and feminist also knew.*? Even the neighbors knew 


and would try to come to the aid of the wife.*4 


Myths About the Abused 
There were some common myths during the nineteenth century regarding the 
victims of abuse. One myth is that abused wives were poor wives. Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton, a liberal feminist during that era, believed that “Refined sensualism was a crime 
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common among wealthy men; rape and wife beating occurred mainly among the working 
class.”*°Although Stanton believed that wife abuse was primarily engaged in by the 
middle-class, Stanton spoke against the “aggravated cases of cruelty to wives among the 
Dutch aristocracy.””° In his study of fifty-six divorce cases in Oregon, Peterson found 
that the wives were middle class and rural.*” 

Peterson opined that it is difficult to draw a correlation between wife beating and 
social status.*° The wife of a wealthy husband would be less likely to seek divorce 
because she could not count on her husband’s income.*? Additionally, women of means 
simply did not report abuse as often as their counterparts in different socioeconomic 
classes. Wives of means did not believe abuse was happening to them, and they feared 
losing their social status.4°A woman stood the chance of being socially ostracized and/or 
economically vulnerable.*! The truth about the myth is that it happened to wives of all 


social classes. 
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Blame it on the Alcohol Myth 


There was a tendency to blame alcohol for wife beating, instead of patriarchy.” 
Lucy Stone, one of the leading feminists during the nineteenth century, believed “wife 
beating was rooted in drunkenness.” Although Henry Havelock Ellis, an influential 
sexologist, “emphasized alcoholism as a “symptom as well as a cause of degeneration.””** 
Wife abusers were not always drunk.*° 

Aside from alcohol, other theories were offered as reasons for wife abuse. 
Jealousy was offered as grounds for wife abuse.*° However, jealousy as a reason for wife 
abuse was rare and “incited mostly by dereliction of religious duty or alcohol.”*” 


Generally, it was anger, not jealousy, that caused the violence between husbands and 


wives.*8 
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While anger and jealousy were possible theories of wife abuse, another prevailing 
theory was the “relationship between the degree of male dominance in a society and the 
extent of violence toward wives.”*’ Stone and Stanton believed that wife abuse occurred 
because of the inequality in marriage. The husband had the power to be abusive, as long 
as the wife was viewed as the husband’s property. As property, the wife could not make 
decisions regarding her body, including when to consent to sexual intercourse.*? 
Especially if the community and courts perceived that husbands had disciplinary 
authority over their wives.°! The community and courts were more lenient towards an 
abusive husband when the wife was perceived to violate the gender role of the female.*” 
The gender role for the married female was to maintain the household, cook, clean, look 
after the children, meet the husband’s needs, being respectful to the husband, and be 
above reproach.>? When a husband stood trial for the murder of his wife, the wife’s 


character was called into question. If the wife’s character was found to have been a 
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provocation for the husband’s violence, then leniency was provided. °4The majority of the 


time, women seldom provoked the attack.*> 


Wife Abuse, De Jure or De Facto? 

“De Jure” means a legal right, and “De Facto” means by fact or practice.°° Wife 
abuse in nineteenth-century America was both de jure and de facto. After the American 
Revolution, Abigail Adams, wife of John Adams, encouraged her husband to be 
“favorable to women when he writes the new laws.”>’ “By the 1820s, the legal reforms 
initiated by the Revolution had substantially weakened earlier English and colonial 
practices that gave legal recourse to battered women.’”* Nevertheless, no laws were 
enacted against wife beating until 1850.°? 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi in 1824 stated, “according to the old law, the 
husband might give his wife moderate correction, because he is answerable for her 


misbehavior.”®? Provided “old law” is interpreted as “common law,” the statement 
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demonstrates an example of de facto wife abuse. However, the same court granted 
husbands a de jure right to chastise their wives. 
The Court decided that, the husband be permitted to exercise the right of moderate 
chastisement, in cases of great emergency, and use salutary restraints in every 
case of misbehavior, without being subjected to vexatious prosecutions, resulting 
in mutual discredit and shame of all parties concerned.°! 
The court thereby acknowledged that husbands could use force against their wives by 
both common law and judicial declaration. Until approximately 1870, “legal accusations 


of violence within marriage were assumed to involve extreme physical brutality.” 


Geographical Differences 
“The idea that wife beating was not against the law in nineteenth-century America 
originates with three appellate court rulings issued between 1824 and 1868.”°? The 
Southern territories did not outlaw wife abuse.® In the early 1800s, judges dismissed 
cases if a case was presented to the court charging a husband for severely beating his 
wife. Further, as late as the Civil War, there were basically no legislative initiatives to 


control wife abuse. When laws were promulgated against wife abuse, there was little to 
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no enforcement policies adopted.® As far as Oregon is from the South, the attitudes are 
equally far apart. Lane County, Oregon was considered more progressive on women’s 
issues.°° Oregon law permitted women to seek a divorce on the grounds of cruelty. The 
women had to be careful not to appear to be promiscuous.*’ “Lane County’s legal system 
offered abused wives some options. About eighty-five percent of the women petitioners 
who complained of physical violence won their cases.’’°* 

Although no laws were enacted against wife abuse, several states granted absolute 
divorces on the grounds of cruelty. As early as 1791, New Hampshire granted an absolute 
divorce for cruelty. By 1855, eleven other states followed. Some granted absolute divorce 
to the wives only, while other states granted absolute divorces to both the wives or 


husbands.®’ Most of those states were located in the New England region and the 


Midwest region.’° In Boston, during the first two decades of the nineteenth century, there 
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were 363 cases of wife abuse presented to the justices of the peace. The justices of the 
peace would force the husbands to make a bond not to abuse the wives.”! 

There were two primary ideological sources for the protection of women. One 
was in law enforcement, and the other was through temperance. “The law enforcement 
ideology is revealed most clearly in the campaign to punish wife beating with the 
whipping post.” The whipping post provided criminal punishment for the perpetrator 


versus the civil remedies for the victims.”? 


The Movement 
Nineteenth-century feminist and women’s organizations were concerned with 
crimes against women, along with the issue of suffrage.’ The nineteenth-century 
feminists consisted of reformers and abolitionists such as Elizabeth Cody Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucy Stone and her husband Henry Blackwell, and the Women’s Christian 


Temperance Union (WCTU).”° Stanton and Anthony argued for women’s right to divorce 
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on the grounds of cruelty (violence) or habitual drunkenness.’° Advocating for divorce 
was viewed as an attack on the institution of marriage, which could lead to the 
destruction of the family institution.” 

Stone and Blackwell approached crimes against women differently than Stanton 
and Anthony. However, they all agreed on the principle that wife abuse stemmed from 
the perspective that the wife is her husband’s property.’® Stone introduced legislation 
three times in Massachusetts, which failed. The legislation would have provided wives of 
abuse the opportunity to apply at local police courts for legal separation. The bill was 
intended to protect the abused wife, unlike earlier laws that sought to punish the 
abusers.’ 

Between 1830-1874, no specialized courts existed for cases of wife beating. 
Generally, cities established “police, alderman’s or hustings courts.”°° Wife abuse cases 
were heard with cases prosecuting public drunkenness or pickpockets. Husbands found 


guilty of wife abuse may be subject to a fifty-dollar fine or jail if they could not pay the 
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fine.’! A wife who suffered a severe beating could charge her husband with assault and 


battery.*? “The WCTU began to insist that drunkenness was not only the cause but also 
the effect of a variety of social problems.’’*? 

The WCTU was founded to address the issue of temperance. The WCTU focused 
on social reforms for women and successfully facilitated passing state laws that benefited 
abused wives of drunkards.*4 The WCTU was the most extensive global women’s 
organization. In 1906, the World Women’s Christian Temperance Union met in Boston, 


discussing temperance education in all parts of the world.*° 


Socialization of Wife Abuse 
Music and humor reinforced the culture that men could maintain authority over 


women through violence.** “Folksongs show the extent of violence against women in the 
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rural South.”’’? The musical lyrics often contained graphic descriptions of the violence. 
The perpetrators were rarely punished and sometimes even rewarded. The songs were 
acknowledged by all persons in the rural South, not just the undereducated but also the 
educated.** 
In “The Dumb Wife,” for example, a doctor told a man that in order to “make a 
scolding wife hold her tongue,” he should beat her with a hickory stick. Similarly, 
well-respected local individuals frequently sang these tunes at community events. 
[Men] were neither taken to court nor condemned by the community. In fact, they 
were applauded for their acts.*? 
This song demonstrates that upon the doctor’s advice, the husband should beat his wife 
with a hickory stick in order to control her speech. In patriarchal societies, control would 
not be effective unless it could rely on force and intimidation.” 
In forty percent of the murder ballads involving the death of young females, the 
perpetrator was not executed.’! Many times the perpetrator did not understand why he 


was being sentenced to prison. In the case of Bad Lee Brown (not the same as Bad Leroy 


Brown), his lack of understanding was viewed in the lyrics “forty-nine years in prison for 
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life, all I ever done was kill my wife.’’”? Some songs expressed the mentality that if the 
man cannot have the woman then no one else would either, indicating that the man would 
kill the woman.”? 
In the popular African-American tune, “Delia Holmes,” a woman is shot with a 
forty-four by a man she refused to marry. “When the time come for marriage / 
She refuse’ to go. / ‘If you don’t marry me/ You cannot live no mo’.” In “Fair 
Fanny Moore,” a man also kills a woman who would not marry him. “O Fanny, O 
Fanny, beware your fate! / Accept of my offer before it is too late / For I have 
come here to secure / The hand or the life of the fair Fanny Moore.””4 
Murder was not the only violence contained in song lyrics. Numerous songs contained 
lyrics discussing beating, battering, torturing, and abusing wives.”> Violence against 
women was not only found in music, it was also depicted in humor and art. 
“Throughout the nineteenth-century wife abuse appeared in poems, songs, and 


jokes, in temperance stories and novels which blanketed the country, in almanacs, in 


children’s books, in illustrations, and even in at least one card game.”*° The poems or 
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songs were mostly printed and sold as part of the temperance movement and associated 
wife abuse with the husband being a drunkard.’’ An example of a Temperance’s poem or 
song is “How Does the Drunkard go Down to the Tomb?” 

Staggering, wagering, whirling, twirling, 

Wheeling, reeling, tumbling, grumbling, 

Punching, wandering, moping, groping, 

Here he goes with broken nose, 

Battered face, sad grimace, 

Chairs he crashes, crockery smashes, 

Wife he thrashes, children lashes, 

Passions deadly, such a medley.”® 

Marital humor was just as prominent in the nineteenth century. Marital humor 
also represented the violence similarly found in songs and poems. Often the jokes 
depicted the wife abusers as bad husbands and drunks, even though alcohol is not always 
prevalent. Most times, the humor’s intent was not to be funny but to bring awareness to 


wife abuse.”’ No matter the number of jokes told, or songs sung, wife abuse is no 


laughing matter. 
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Conclusion 

A rose by any other name is still a rose. Today, it may be called domestic violence 
or spousal abuse. However, in the nineteenth-century, wife abuse or wife battering were 
the terms of art. For the purpose of this project, the terms wife abuse or intimate partner 
abuse will be utilized. 

There are primarily four categories of signs of wife abuse. The first sign is 
physical abuse, which includes any physical act of violence. The second sign of wife 
abuse is emotional abuse. Emotional abuse, sometimes called mental abuse, would 
include verbal attacks, intimation, or belittling. The third sign of wife abuse falls in the 
category of sexual abuse. Sexual abuse is rape and forced prostitution. The final category 
is financial abuse. Financial abuse is defined as controlling all money and assets, which is 
designed to isolate a woman into a state of financial dependence. 

Myths exist about wife abuse. One prominent myth is that wife abuse only 
happens to poor and middle-class women. Wife abuse happens in all socioeconomic 
classes. Not only does wife abuse occur in all classes, but it occurs in all geographical 
locations. However, some geographical locations, such as the rural South, may have a 
higher number of wife abuse cases. Another myth is that only husbands that are 
inebriated commit physical violence against their wives. Again, this is not true. There are 
a variety of reasons why men commit physical violence against their wives. Some of the 
reasons include jealousy and anger. One compelling reason for wife abuse in the 
nineteenth century was that women were considered the property of their husbands. 

As the husband’s property, the husband had a right by law as well as by practice 


for the chastisement of his wife. During the first part of the nineteenth century, no laws 


fe) 


were enacted against wife abuse. Some states would grant an absolute divorce on the 
grounds of cruelty. Some states required husbands found guilty of wife abuse to post a 
bond, ensuring no further violence. There were campaigns that wife-beaters be subjected 
to the whipping post, as well as legislation (which failed) that would automatically grant 
a legal separation. 

Social reformers were actively engaged in women’s rights in the nineteenth 
century. Feminists and abolitionists such as Elizabeth Cody Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Lucy Stone, and her husband, Henry Blackwell, and the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union were active social reformers. The work was not in vain, slavery was abolished, and 
attention was brought to women’s suffering, not just in America but globally. One 
difficulty was overcoming the socialization that men had a right to abuse women. 

The socialization occurred through the music that was sung, through literature, 
poems, and art. Society determined what was acceptable behavior. Therefore, if society 
can train people on what is culturally acceptable, should society also be able to train 
people on what is not culturally acceptable. The project proposal is based on this premise, 
that society takes a proactive approach and teaches young women what is abusive 
behavior and that it is not acceptable. The approaches taken in the nineteenth century 
were either to regulate the husband’s behaviors or to allow the woman to divorce. By 
educating women prior to entering a relationship, women can be empowered to avoid an 


abusive relationship altogether. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

What is theology? How do we utilize theology in today’s world, which seems to 
be void of God? Where is God today? Does God’s word of yesteryear remain true today? 
If God is real, where is the deliverance? If God is proclaiming liberty to the captives and 
release to the prisoners, then why are individuals still a captive in the intimate partner 
relationship, a prisoner in their home? These are a few questions that are pondered, which 
ignite a dialogue about theology. This chapter will explore Christology, the epistemology 
of liberation theology, and practical theology and its intersection in the context of 
intimate partner violence. 

The spirit of the Lord GOD is upon me, because the LORD has anointed me; he 

has sent me to bring good news to the oppressed, to bind up the brokenhearted, to 

proclaim liberty to the captives, and release to the prisoners; to proclaim the year 

of the LORD’S favor, and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all who 

mourn (Isa. 61:1-2). 

The above scripture is often quoted in conjunction with Luke 4:16-21 as Jesus’s 
fulfillment of the scripture. Jesus was the One that was anointed to set the oppressed free. 


Jesus came to proclaim liberty to the captives and release to the prisoners. The term 


liberty in Hebrew, as used in Isaiah, is 777 (de.ror), which means flowing or free run.! 
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The word captive in Hebrew, as used in Isaiah, is 722/(sha.vah) which is defined as to 
take captive or to be taken captive.” Thus, one interpretation of Isaiah’s use of the phrase 
to proclaim liberty to the captives was to proclaim flowing or free run to those taken into 
captivity, such as the Nation of Israel when they were taken into exile. The Nation of 
Israel would once again be able to run free. Luke’s usage of the terms liberty and captives 
differs from the use in Isaiah in that it is more inclusive of liberty and captivity. Liberty, 
as used by Luke, is &geoic (afesis) meaning forgiveness, pardon, release, or cancellation 
of a debt.? Whereas the term captive is aiydAwtos (aichmalotos) meaning captive or 
prisoner.* Thus, the Lukan interpretation is more than physical captivity. It also 
incorporates various other forms of bondage and oppression. It is the bondage and 
oppression of “economic (the poor), physical (the lame, the crippled), political (the 
condemned), and demonic.” Therefore, for those that are in an oppressive relationship, 


Jesus’s ministry applies to them. 


What is Theology 
Recalling grammar school prefixes and suffixes; -ology means the study of and 


theo, comes from the Greek word Theos meaning God. Therefore, the term theology 
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means the study of God. Ron Clark defines theology as the formation of two Greek 


words. “Theos means “God,” and Jogos means “word” or “study.” A simple definition of 
theology is the study of God or sharing of words about God.”° Theology intends to take a 
difficult message about God and make it accessible to people. Theology involves human 
discussions about God and interactions with God. Wayne Grudem points out that each 
time a person says “the Bible says,” that person has been involved in theology, more 
specifically systematic theology.’ Systematic theology is defined as a “carefully 
organized way to guarantee that all important topics will receive thorough 
consideration.” “Systematic theology involves collecting and understanding all the 
relevant passages in the Bible on various topics and then summarizing their teachings 
clearly so that we know what to believe about each topic.”? The summarization of each 
teaching or doctrine is for understanding in present day in order to make life application. 
“What does the Bible teach us today?!” 

There are numerous types of theology. There is historical theology, philosophical 
theology, biblical theology, new testament theology, old testament theology, Christology 
theology, liberation theology, practical theology, and many more. Theology is designed 


for people to study God and reflect upon God. “A study that begins with God and 
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eventually extends to human beings is called theological reflection.”'! Theological 
reflection is a group process.'* The purpose of theology is to facilitate people to draw 
closer to God and better understand God’s characteristics and attributes. At its core, faith 


in God is the foundation of theology." 


Christology 

Christology is the branch of theology that deals with Jesus, the Christ. Christology 
deals with Jesus the Christ’s nature, person, and deeds. “Christology, according to the 
Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, is the external expression of God and also the 
manifestation of God in time.”!* Ben Witherington indicates that “Jesus saw himself as 
not merely announcing but bringing about the eschatological blessings promised in 
Isaianic prophecies.”!> Thus, the fulfillment of Isaiah 61:1-2 can be seen in Luke 4:16-21. 
Witherington focuses his Christological theory on how Jesus sees himself, contemporary 
Christologies focus on Jesus in modern or postmodern societies, especially Western 
societies. 

In keeping with the life application of systematic theology, Christology in the 


twentieth century becomes a mechanism of revealing God in Western societies that have 
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become increasingly secularized.'° People have become unaware of God’s presence, and 
through Jesus’s ministry, Jesus reveals God’s presence to people.'’ Jesus “makes a new 
awareness of God’s presence and love available to people and so empowers them to 
express this in their own lives.”!’ The empowerment of individuals is vital in abusive 
intimate partner relationships. Empowering victims of abuse helps to set them free from 
the oppression of the perpetrator. Empowering victims of abuse aids them in regaining 


their voice and allowing themselves to be set free. 


Moral Compass 
Christ was the moral compass when ministering and did not want to see the 
religious leaders or tradition of people perpetuate oppression and injustice.'? Sin and evil 
were systemically manifesting themselves in social structures such as institutional racism, 
slavery, human trafficking, and many others. The oppression and injustice stem from 
hatred rather than love, concern for oneself rather than concern for others.”° 
Jesus saves both perpetrators and victims from this kind of sin by moving them to 
seek justice and resist evil and in this way to fulfill their divinely given potential. 
Jesus does this through his symbolic power. The beauty of his actions and 


liberating relationships with others moves people by giving them a new sense of 
values and inspiring them to seek to express these in their own lives.”! 
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Jesus demonstrated giving people a new sense of values by offering “both 
preparation for and a positive alternative to the wrath to come” if Israel did not repent 
from their sinful and evil ways.” “Jesus’s mission was to the whole of Israel, but 
especially to the least, lost, and last, the sinners and outcasts.”?> Without Jesus’s mission 
of seeking those that were lost, there would be no liberation. Without Christology, there 


is no liberation. 


Liberation Theology 

Liberation theology is theology for Christian conduct and behavior.** According 
to Gutiérrez, it is a theology for “Christians to commit themselves to the liberation of the 
poor and oppressed.””° Liberation is a motif that is consistent in the Hebrew scriptures. 
God called the Israelites out of Egypt, out of bondage and oppression, and made a 
covenant that God would be their God, and the children of Israel would be God’s people 
(Exodus 19:4-5). By doing so, God is revealed as the God of the oppressed.”° When 
Samuel’s mother, Hannah, was oppressed by an inability to have children and taunted by 
Peninnah, she cried unto the Lord continuously for deliverance. Then the Lord 
remembered her [Hannah], and she conceived a child (1 Sam. 19). When the wickedness 


of the city of Nineveh reached God’s ears, God sent the prophet Jonah to declare 
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destruction upon the city. Nineveh was the capital of the Assyrian empire. Nevertheless, 
the God of the Israelites revealed that God is the God of oppression, even to those in 
foreign lands and of foreign descent (Jon. 1). “If the history of Israel and the New 
Testament description of the historical Jesus reveal that God is a God who is identified 
with Israel because it is an oppressed community, the resurrection of Jesus means that all 


oppressed peoples become his people.”’ 


Liberation Theology: The Movement 

Gustavo Gutiérrez is credited with giving birth to the liberation theology 
movement, which was primarily focused on the Latin American communities. However, 
approximately during the same period, Rev. James Cone, an African American 
theologian, defined black liberation theology in the United States.*® The philosophy 
behind black liberation theology and liberation theology in the Latin American 
communities are intertwined. However, one primary difference seems that Gutiérrez 
desires Christians to be a part of liberation theology, as in a grassroots movement. In 
contrast, Rev. Cone expresses how to make Christianity “real” to the African American 
community. It was important for Rev. Cone that the emphasis be relevant to the 
oppression of African Americans, as well as being biblically sound.”? 

Liberation theology as a movement began in the 1960s. During the 1960s, the 


United States was engaged in a civil rights battle. The battle was between its citizens of 
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color and its white citizens. During the 1960s, Europeans were receiving economic and 
political stability; although, it was not trickling down to the Latin American 
communities.*° Thus, liberation theology became a call to action. In African theology, the 
“African is made fully aware that the individual’s life and the pursuit of life are not 
attainable in isolation and apart from one’s fellows because life is communal.’””*! 
Likewise, Gutiérrez desired that “Christian involvement in the praxis of liberation 
constitute the major fact of present-day life in the Christian community within Latin 
America.”** Gutiérrez wanted Christians to make it a practice, a daily application of life. 
Rev. Cone desired that black theology focuses on the characteristics of God. Black 
theology should deal with “God as well as God in personal relationship to humankind.”*? 
Gutiérrez focused on the oppression in the Latin American countries from a 
political and economic position. Hugo Assmann strongly agreed with Gutiérrez that in 
the Latin American countries liberation theology is a grassroots effort, with its roots 
being socio-political and economic. In order to be effective, the base of the grassroots 


movement must be in the church.** The black liberation theology movement desired to 


deconstruct the white religion’s image of God and to construct an image of God 
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representative of black America.*> Cone opined, “Black theology represents that 
community of blacks who refuse to cooperate in the exaltation of whiteness and the 
degradation of blackness.”*° The Bible should not be used to dehumanize, marginalize, 
nor degrade any person. “All theology involves reflection on scripture and formulating its 
message in a more systematic way, using different unifying concepts such as salvation 
and redemption.”*’ Liberation is a lived experience and is the freedom from each 


person’s struggle or bondage. 


Liberation Theology: Feminist and Womanist Movement 

Examining the scriptures, one can determine that “Jesus recognized women as 
persons in their own right and disapproved of anything that discriminated against 
women.”*8 “Some Marxist-socialist feminists consider class oppression as more 
fundamental; radical feminists believe sexism itself is the fundamental oppression.”*? 
However, one concerning thing about the liberation movement was the absence of the 
female voice. Cone and Gutiérrez did not address liberation for the additional 


marginalized individuals of the population, they were exclusive. The female voice and 


experience had almost been eliminated from the theological reflection in the past.*? 
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The critical principle of feminist theology is the promotion of the full humanity of 
women. Whatever denies, diminishes, or distorts the full humanity of women is, 
therefore, appraised as not redemptive. Theologically speaking, whatever 
diminishes or denies the full humanity of women must be presumed not to reflect 
the divine or authentic relation to the divine, or to reflect the authentic nature of 
things, or to be the message or work of an authentic redeemer or a community of 
redemption...What does promote the full humanity of women is of the Holy, it 
does reflect true relation to the divine.*! 
Opposite Cone and Gutiérrez, the feminist and womanist liberation theologies were 
inclusive because their concern was for the liberation of all marginalized individuals. 
The struggle for the womanist liberation theology is that the feminist liberation 
theologians would not be able to understand the plight of the African American woman’s 
oppression by the institution of racism. However, the feminist and womanist liberation 


theologies would include liberation for marginalized groups oppressed by poverty, 


sexism, homophobia, heterosexism, classism, and any other form of oppression. 


The Liberation Movement in the Twenty-First Century 

The liberation theology movement continues to be present in the twenty-first 
century. It is expanding to such movements as the Black Lives Matter, Me Too 
Movement as well as taking on social causes such as Intimate Partner Violence, and Mass 
Incarceration. At the core of these movements is the oppression of racism and sexism of 
marginalized individuals. Michelle Alexander explains that “racial division was a 
consequence, not a condition of slavery, but once it was instituted, it became detached 


from its initial function and acquired a social potency all its own.” *? When the socio- 
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political movement and liberation theology movement intersect, then pastoral and or 
practical theology may be the best response. “‘Pastoral/practical theology has regarded 


itself as concerned with the practical dimensions of Christianity.” 


Pastoral / Practical Theology History 

In the mid-seventeenth century, Austrian Gisbert Voetius saw “practical theology 
as consisting of moral theology, ascetic theology (reflection on devotion), and ecclesial 
polity (reflection on preaching, catechesis, etc.).’”*4 Moral theology, also known as ethics, 
became an independent field. When moral theology become its own field, practical 
theology became understood as pastoral theology.** Practical theology was seen as an 
application “because it was seen to form no knowledge of its own, but only apply 
knowledge from other theological disciplines.”*° From the mid-seventeenth century until 
the mid-twentieth century, practical theology continued to be viewed as an application.*’ 


“With the rebirth of the practical philosophies, practical theology itself has been 
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reborn.’”*8 


If a person can act as well as reflect on the action, that person is a reflective 
practitioner. Thus, the word practical or praxis no longer has a negative undertone.*” 
Pastoral theology and practical theology are often used interchangeably. 
Historically, in “North America, the convention has been to distinguish pastoral theology 
as the discipline of individual pastoral care and counseling from practical theology as the 


study of all functions of ministry.”*° 


Pastoral / Practical Theology Defined 
Browning suggests theology be conceived as fundamental practical theology. 
Theology as having the four submovements of descriptive theology, historical 
theology, systematic theology, and strategic or fully practical theology. These 
distinctions are not meaningful just within the confines of academic theology. 
They open the structure of theological reflection no matter where it occurs — in the 
pulpit, in the pastoral conversation, in the counseling room, in the setting of 
clinical pastoral education, in the education situation on the mission field, or in 
Christian social services.°! 

The current direction is to define practical theology as a critical reflection on the church’s 

global ministry.** Utilizing this definition is more inclusive and expansive. This 


definition is inclusive because it involves the responsibility of all members of the 


household of faith, not just the pastor’s responsibility. Additionally, the definition is 
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expansive because it moves practical theology from inside the church to outside the 
church, which incorporates social justice. 

That which makes “theology practical is not the fitting of orthopedic devices to 
theoretical concepts in order to make them walk. Rather, theology occurs as a divine 
partner joins us on our walk, stimulating our reflection and inspiring us to recognize the 
living Word.”*? Practical theology requires action, reflection, and corrective action. 
Action, reflection, and corrective action is the formula utilized in the pedagogy of clinical 
pastoral education.*4 Cahalan defines practice in five steps. 

First, a practice is understood as an intentional action, which, secondly, takes 

place within a community and tradition of shared meaning and purpose. Third, 

practice is an embodied action, an expression of identity, knowledge, and 
conviction through bodily action. Fourth, practices are corruptible, meaning they 
are intertwined in personal sin and failings as well as oppressive forms of 
systematic power and evil. And fifth, practice is a spiritual exercise that requires 
attention to the immanent and transcendent presence of God.* 

Richard Osmer describes four core tasks of practical theology. The four core tasks are the 


descriptive empirical task, the interpretative task, the normative task, and the pragmatic 


task.°° These core tasks require action, reflection, and corrective action. 
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Theory to Practice 


Practical theology enhances systematic theology by bringing the lived authentic 
experience (praxis) into the Christian community.°’ Praxis is a Greek word meaning to 
do, action.** Theory is defined as the “branch of a science or art that deals with its 
principles or methods, as distinguished from its practice.”>? Practical theology requires 
the “theologian hold the practitioner accountable to the truth of God’s revelation in 
history and that the practitioner hold the theologian accountable to the truth of God’s 
reconciliation in humanity.’°° Theory is no longer considered just principles and 
methods, theory becomes a lived and shared experience.*! “Theory and practice inform 
and influence each other in such a way that all practice includes theory and theory can 
only be discerned through practice.” 

The very definition of praxis is to do. At its core, praxis is a call to action. 
Cahalan eloquently describes six practices of ministry and their Christological and 
pneumatological foundations. The six practices of ministry are, the ministry of teaching, 
the ministry of preaching, the ministry of care, the ministry of prayer and worship, the 


ministry of social mercy and justice, and the ministry of leadership and administration.™ 
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Ministry of Care 


While all of the ministries are important and interrelated, there are two that are the 
pivotal foundation for this project, the ministry of care and the ministry of social mercy 
and justice. The ministry of care is interrelated to Jesus’s prophetic preaching.™ 

Jesus’s message is that God loves each person and intends their full wholeness in 

mind, body, and spirit. This loving, healing presence is not only an eschatological 

promise, a future, otherworldly reality, but a promise that can be known and 
experienced in the present through the healing of the mind and body and the 
forgiveness of sins.° 

The ministry of care demonstrates “God’s presence as healer, redeemer, consoler, 
and restorer of life.”°° The ministry of care also demonstrates God’s presence as a 
liberator. The ministry of care is vital to victims of intimate partner violence. In order for 
the person to go from victim to victorious, God’s healing power, liberating power, 
redemptive power, and restoration power must be executed. In many of the Christological 
healings, the afflicted person is liberated from the oppression of sin and bondage when 


Jesus pronounces that their sins are forgiven. The forgiveness of sin is liberating in that it 


frees a person from whatever is holding them captive. 


Ministry of Social Mercy and Justice 
The Ministry of Social Mercy and Justice requires people to act, to identify the 


poor, and to recognize the opportunity to see Christ and glorify God in situations.°’ 
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Everything Jesus did in the ministry was to honor and glorify God. One motif central 


throughout the Old Testament scriptures is that God is a God of mercy and justice. Jesus 
continued the motif in His ministry. “Jesus’s ministry is the foundation for ministries of 
mercy and justice.”’°* Jesus’s ministry concentrated on teaching and demonstrating 
compassion to the underprivileged, the poor. 

Cahalan describes two uses of the term “the poor” in the scriptures. The first is the 
economically deprived. 

The second description of “the poor” is more general and it serves as a synonym 

for the needy, weak, afflicted, oppressed, humbled, naked, orphan, widow or 

sojourner. All of these designations may be due to economic poverty, but they 
also stem from other conditions such as illness and disease, slavery, gender 
restrictions, inheritance laws, ethnicity, and religious purity laws. Illness and 
disease were often seen as signs of sin and failure... The sin deemed the person 
an outcast, unworthy to approach the community or temple, but also in the case of 
contagious disease such as leprosy, it made a person an outcast from the normal 
patterns of everyday life.”° 

The injustice “is the social practices” and norms that determine a person unworthy to be 

treated like a neighbor, a child of God, imago Dei.” 

Jesus’s most infamous teaching on how to treat people is found in Matthew 
25:34-42. People either do justice by acting or ignore justice by failing to act. People 
either extend mercy by recognizing the opportunity to see Christ and glorify God in every 
situation or ignore the opportunity to extend mercy by failing to recognize Christ. Either 


way, what a person has done to the least of the people they have done to God. John the 


ninth chapter records the account of Jesus healing a man blind from birth. Jesus’s 
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disciples asked who sinned? The man or his parents that he was born blind. Jesus 
responded that neither sinned, this happened so that the works of God might be displayed. 
By recognizing the opportunity to see Christ, the opportunity increases to see God’s 


works and God’s power displayed. 


Conclusion 

Christology theology, liberation theology, and practical theology work together in 
tandem. Christology acknowledges that God sent an anointed One to set the captives free. 
Liberation theology demonstrates that God identified with the oppressed and required 
justice. Practical theology is a call to action that would restore the oppressed to full 
humanity. Theology is designed for people to study God, reflect upon God, imitate God 
through the scriptures’ teachings, and follow Christ’s examples. 

Christology is the mechanism of revealing God today, in Western societies that 
have become very secularized. Instead of revealing God, Western societies reveal 
themselves. They practice Moralistic Therapeutic Deism. A person practicing Moralistic 
Therapeutic Deism asks these questions of themselves. First, is it moral or ethical? Is 
what I am doing legal? Second, is it therapeutic? Does it make me feel good? Lastly, am I 
a spiritual person?’* A prime example of Moralistic Therapeutic Deism is a person going 
through the drive-through at a fast-food restaurant. The person is approached by a 
homeless person asking for food or money and will not provide either. However, the 
person will purchase the meal of the person behind them in the drive-through who 


obviously does not need assistance by virtue of being in the drive-through line. It is 
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moral, it makes them feel good, and they are spiritual, yet it does not help the oppressed. 
Without Christology, there is no liberation theology. 

Liberation theology is a theology for Christian conduct and behavior. Liberation 
theology calls for humanity to interpret the scripture for its true meaning and revelation, 
not to justify oppressing individuals. Liberation theology unifies the concepts of salvation 
and redemption to free individuals from bondage, from whatever circumstances that may 
be holding a person captive. Once a person has been liberated, a call to action is 
necessary. The call to action is practical theology. 

Practical theology requires action, reflection, and corrective action. Practical 
theology enhances all theology by bringing the lived authentic experience into the 
Christian community. Theory and practice inform and influence each other in such a way 
that all practice includes theory, and theory can only be discerned through practice. To 
quote Graham, ‘All forms of praxis also seek in various ways to reappropriate and recast 
traditional forms of Christian pastoral activity in the name of affirming the full humanity 
of [the oppressed] and correcting [the oppressor’s] distortions.”’* 

God is a God of mercy and justice, and thus those who are disciples of God must 
also be about mercy and justice. Jesus’s ministry was built on the foundation of justice, 
righting those things which had been misinterpreted. Likewise, today, Christians have to 
continue the ministry of mercy and justice to be able to see God revealed in humanity and 
watch God’s power to liberate the marginalized be displayed. The marginalized includes 
those persons who are captive in intimate partner violence relationships. Christians must 


speak up and speak out against the issue of abuse. It is not just a social issue, but it is also 
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a theological issue.”* “It is the responsibility of faith communities to draw the oppressed 
into our sermons, classes, and discussions in order to accurately talk about the nature of 
God.”’? It is humanity’s responsibility to bring prophetic preaching into praxis, to bring 


theory into action. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The focus of this chapter is to view intimate partner violence from a sociological 
perspective. The discipline of sociology was chosen for this project because intimate 
partner violence impacts social relationships, social structures, and social systems. 
Sociologists desire to analyze why people act and interact in a certain way in different 
social settings. By exploring the social dynamics of intimate partner violence, one can 
perhaps change the paradigm of the intimate partner social structures. Sociology would 
be the discipline to empower the intimate partner to change the dynamics of the social 
relationship, unlike psychology, which would focus on individuals’ behaviors while 
sociology looks to group patterns. Intimate partner violence is a social problem. 

This chapter will discuss intimate partner violence from a sociological perspective 
by viewing several sociological theories. The chapter will explore the offender and victim 
through the lens of a primary sociological theory. Additionally, this chapter will present 
the challenges of utilizing a single theory as well as viewing a problem through a 
particular discipline. Finally, there will be a discussion on the social structure of domestic 
violence and some reasons redefining domestic violence’s definition. 

Understanding what causes violence, who is likely to be violent and what has 


historically challenged social scientists. The social sciences, such as anthropology, 
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economics, political science, psychology, and sociology have developed theories 
regarding the nature and causes of violence. Anthropology investigates socio-cultural 
influences and traditions. Psychology looks at the intra-psychic attributes and behaviors. 
Sociology explores the influence of social factors and structures. Each field of the social 
sciences has studied violence from their perspectives and, more specifically, intimate 
partner violence. “The task of formulating a cohesive, multifaceted theoretical framework 
that accurately explains and predicts violence is daunting — and no single, scholarly 
discipline has yet met that challenge.” 

Sociology is the “scientific study of social life, social change, and the social 
causes and consequences of human behavior.”? All human behavior is social, and 
sociology tends to concentrate on group patterns.* Sociologist have at least five core 
beliefs: 1) people are social by nature; 2) people live much of their lives belonging to 
social groups; 3) interaction between the individual and the group is a two-way process in 
which each influences the other; 4) recurrent social patterns, ordered behavior, shared 
expectations, and shared understandings among people characterize groups and; 5) the 
processes of conflict and change are natural and inevitable features of groups and 


societies.> 
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Although intimate partner violence has been around since biblical times, it was 
recognized as a private matter, a family matter. It was not until the 1970s that it was 
widely accepted as a social problem.°® A social problem is defined as “a social condition 
or pattern of behavior that harms some individuals or all people in a society and that a 
sufficient number of people believe warrants public concern and collective action to bring 
about change.”’ Cigarette smoking was seen as a social problem in that smoking was a 
pattern of behavior that harmed some individuals in society. The harm was that the 
smoker developed lung cancer, and that second-hand smoke harmed non-smokers. 
Smoking also harmed the health care institution because of the increased cost of health 
care. By designating intimate partner violence as a social problem, public awareness is 
increased, which brings about additional resources, strategies, and ideas to eliminate the 
cancer of violence against intimate partners. The cancer of intimate partner violence 
negatively impacts the institution of family, employment, and health care. Sociology 
relates to the project by discovering ways to eliminate or reduce intimate partner 


violence. 


Sociological Theories 
Generally, sociologists utilize three levels of analysis dependent upon the research 
problem they are trying to understand. When trying to understand small group 


interactions sociologists utilize a micro-level analysis. To understand organizations, 
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institutions, and ethnic subcultures, one would utilize a meso-level analysis. A Macro- 
level analysis is used for research issues on a national or global level.* The level of 
analysis is crucial because it assists in determining the theoretical perspective to utilize. 
“Sociologists draw on major theoretical perspectives at each level of analysis to 
guide their research and to help them understand social interactions and social 
organizations... Theoretical perspectives are the broadest theories in sociology, providing 
overall approaches to understanding the social world and social problems.” There are 
primarily five sociological theories employed by sociologists. Although each theory has a 
primary level of analysis, the theories can be interchangeable. For example, conflict 
theory is primary a meso-level to macro-level theory; however, it can also be utilized as a 


micro-level theory. 


Symbolic Interaction Theory 
Symbolic interaction theory is a micro- to meso-level theory. Symbolic 
interaction theory “is concerned with how people create shared meanings regarding 
symbols and events and then interact on the basis of those meanings.”!° An individual’s 
observation of the group’s symbols (clues) determines that individual’s actions within the 
group. The symbols may be verbal and nonverbal communication or language.!! An 


example of symbolic interaction theory is that a person who approaches a group of 
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persons having a theological conversation would observe that the language is about 
religion. Some individuals are wearing crosses (nonverbal communication), and the 
group is standing in front of a church building (symbolic). The individual that approached 
the group is less likely to participate in illegal drug activity in front of the group. One 
criticism of symbolic interaction theory is that it is only used on a micro- or meso- level 
and not a macro-level. The large-scale social interactions are overlooked by considering 


symbolic interaction theory only on a micro- or meso- level.!? 


Rational Choice Theory 

Another micro- to meso- level theory is rational choice theory. Rational choice 
theory is a cost analysis approach which is often utilized in several other social science 
disciplines.!3 Rational choice theory weighs the benefits against the consequences. A 
person makes a choice based on the expectation of increasing their benefit and reducing 
their cost or consequences.'* An example would be a driver who knows that the next 
speeding ticket means losing driving privileges. The loss of driving privileges may lead 
to the loss of employment because driving is mandatory. The loss of employment may 
lead to homelessness due to the lack of income to maintain the rent or mortgage. That 
individual is more inclined not to speed under any circumstances. Whereas, a driver with 


a clean driving record may speed without thinking twice about it. 
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One criticism of the rational choice theory is that it implies that human behavior is 
self-centered. Although implying that human behavior is self-centered does not explain 
heroism or unselfish acts. However, the benefit of unselfishness may be feeling good 


about one’s self.!> 


Structural-Functional Theory 

The structural-functional theory is a meso- to macro-level theory. The structural- 
functional theory is also known as functionalists.'® “Structural-functional theory assumes 
that all parts of the social structure, the culture, and social processes work together to 
make the whole society run smoothly and harmoniously.”!’ Functionalists operate under 
the assumption that people need groups to survive and thus conform to the group’s rules 
to fit in.'* One criticism of structural-functional theory is that it does not explain social 
changes such as conflict and revolution and fails to explain many contemporary social 


situations.!° 


Conflict Theory 
Conflict theory is also a meso- to macro- level theory. Where people or groups 


gather, conflicts are bound to happen. The primary reason for conflicts is inequality and 
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injustice, according to conflict theorists.”° Conflict theorists advance three key ideas: 
“Conflict and the potential for conflict underlie all social relations, social change is 
desirable, particularly changes that bring about a greater degree of social equality. The 
existing social order reflects powerful people imposing their values and beliefs upon the 
weak.””! One criticism of conflict theory is a narrow focus on the micro-level. Much of 


the focus is on the macro-level.?2 


Feminist Sociological Theory 

Feminist sociological theory is a meso- to macro-level theory. Feminist 
sociological theorists, like other feminists, proclaim that the female voice is absent or 
minimized in their particular discipline.”* “Much of feminist theory, then, has foundations 
in the conflict perspective.”+ The inequality of women in society is the basis for the 
conflict perspective. However, a segment of the feminist sociological theory is based on 
the symbolic interaction theory, stating that gender cues and symbols of society is what 
determine the nature of human interactions.”> One criticism of the feminist sociological 


perspective is that it is under-representative of other groups, such as race, ethnicity, and 
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class. Some theorists expound that the feminist sociological theory “should represent the 


intersection between race, class, and gender.””° 


The Offender Through the Lens of Rational Choice Theory 

Although this chapter explores the rational choice theory, that theory is not the 
only applicable theory. There are other sociological theories utilized to examine the 
intimate partner offender. “As these fundamental theories demonstrate, the sociological 
perspective looks at social, not individual, causes of violence.””’ The sociological 
perspective looks at the social environment of an individual versus the psychological 
make-up of an individual. The sociological perspective is treating violence as a function 
of social structures.** From a micro-level approach, the sociological perspective looks at 
the smaller social group, the individual, the family, and the local communities. 

The rational choice theory’s premise is that the offender uses violence because the 
rewards are more significant than the consequences.”? The Rational choice theory was the 
method utilized in nineteenth-century America when society attempted to regulate, as 
well as legislate the offender’s behavior. Laws were passed that imposed fines for brutal 


acts of violence. The intent was to increase the consequences in an effort to decrease the 
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violence. Unfortunately, the fines were minuscule. Thus, in benefit-cost analysis, the 
consequences did not outweigh the benefit. The benefit-cost analysis can be applied to 
the biblical characters previously discussed in Judges the nineteenth chapter. When the 
Levite seized his concubine and pushed her out the door, the benefit of saving his own 
life outweighed the trauma that the concubine would suffer. That benefit-cost analysis 
would have been from the Levite’s perspective, and because he was the dominant person, 
his perspective would have superseded the concubine’s if she had a choice. 

“A central premise of microlevel rational choice theory is that human behavior 
involves choices.’*° A person’s self-interest guides their human interaction.*! Therefore, 
rational choice theorists view human conduct as self-centered in that individuals will 
always seek to maximize their benefits or rewards, as the Levite did.*” In essence, the 
rational choice theory creates a sense of entitlement, a sense of how does this benefit a 


person, or how can a person benefit the most from this choice. 


The Victim Through the Lens of Rational Choice Theory 
Why does the victim stay? Why does the victim simply not leave? Questions like 
these are often asked about the reason a person remains in an abusive relationship. 
Victims of abuse were thought to be passive because they did not leave the perpetrator. 


However, the modern view considers the victims as thoughtful and deliberate in the 
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rational choice theory, carefully weighing the benefits and consequences of leaving.°+ 


Individuals observing an abusive intimate partner relationship may presume the benefits 
of living in a peaceful environment outweighs the cost of leaving the abusive 
relationship. From the victim’s eyes, the benefit-cost assessment may be that the benefit 
of living in a peaceful environment does not outweigh the cost of death to self or possibly 


loss of children in a court action or the children’s death at the hands of the perpetrator.*4 


Challenges of Utilizing a Single Theory 
One challenge to rational choice theory, as well as any other sociological theories 
is applying a one size fits all approach. Understanding intimate partner violence across all 
disciplines and theories would provide a complete knowledge base for the goal to 
eliminate intimate partner violence.*> As Cavanaugh points out, “no one paradigm has 
emerged to explain the “causes” of violence.”*° For example, the conflict and feminist 


perspective assert “rather than operating harmoniously, and for the benefit of all 
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members, families are sources of inequality and conflict over values, goals, and access to 
resources and power.”?’ 

Many feminist theorists believe that intimate partner violence is caused by male 
domination and control stemming from patriarchy.** The idea can be based on symbolic 
interaction theory in that men have received symbols and clues from their culture, 
permitting male power and control to dominate women. The difficulty with the feminist 
theory of patriarchy is the intimate partner violence that occurs with the female as the 
perpetrator, as well as the intimate partner violence that occurs in same-sex relationships. 
The challenge with symbolic interaction theory is communication. One has to understand, 
interpret, and communicate the verbal and nonverbal meanings correctly.*’ Failure to do 
so may cause a breakdown in the family unit, which may not necessarily lead to violence. 

Another challenge is the single discipline approach. Family violence researchers 
began to appreciate the need for “multifactor theories. Multifactor theories consider both 
the intrapsychic features of the violent offender and the interpersonal context in which 
violence occurred.”*° The family violence researchers determined that the social science 
disciplines complemented one another instead of competing with one another.*! 

Dutton provides a social psychological perspective. “Social psychological 


theories concentrate on the individual as a unit of analysis. Hence the interest will be in 
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building a theory to explain the behavior, feelings, and beliefs of the individual spouse 


assaulter.”’** Dutton believes that sociology provides top-down analysis of social 
relationships, whereas social psychology provides a bottoms-up approach. Sociology 
begins with a norm, and social psychology begins with the sociopolitical context that 
impacts the behavior.** “Originating inquiry at the psychological level makes “‘fine- 
tuning” of sociological perspectives possible.”4+ The social psychological perspective, to 
avoid false positives, looks at the individual as a unit, as well as environmental factors 
that may contribute to the analysis.*° Dutton’s multifactor theory is called a nested 


ecological theory, which “borrows factors from all four levels in predicting risk for 


assault.’”*° 


For example, wife assault would be viewed as likely when a male with a strong 
need to dominate women (ontogenetic) and exaggerated anxiety about intimate 
relationships (ontogenetic), who has had violent role models (ontogenetic) and 
has poorly developed conflict-resolutions skills (ontogenetic), is currently 
experiencing job stress or unemployment (exosystem), is isolated from support 
groups (exosystem), is experiencing relationship stress in terms of communication 
difficulties (microsystem) and power struggles (microsystem) and exists in a 
culture where “maleness” is defined by the ability to respond aggressively to 
conflict (macrosystem).*” 
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One concern with the example is the ability to predict the assaultive male proactively. 
The ecological factors may constantly change, thereby altering the exosystem. 


Nonetheless, using a multifactor theory approach provides a complete profile. 


Social Structure of Domestic Violence 

Joseph Michalski states, “the key to understanding domestic violence, then, 
involves recognizing those structural features of social life that are more conducive to 
violent than nonviolent confrontation.”** Perpetrators of intimate partner violence are 
nonviolent in other situations and social contexts.” As a matter of fact, the perpetrator is 
not seen as a monster but is often viewed as a pleasant, charming, and agreeable person.*? 
A knight in shining armor perspective. Then the question becomes what are the 
conditions or factors that allows a person to be primarily nonviolent in situations but 
violent with their intimate partner, the one they love? 

Based on the available comparative research, several conditions are associated 

with lower levels of violent dispute resolution between intimate partners. These 

sociological factors have received considerable support in the literature but have 

not been fully integrated into a cohesive theoretical model or adequately tested 

across cases of domestic violence. In particular, domestic violence should occur 

less often if the social relationship can be described as embedded within or having 


the following characteristics: 


1. A low degree of social isolation or strong network support, 
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2. Mutually interdependent or integrated support networks or those with more 
cross-cutting ties between the principals, 


3. A higher degree of equality or relatively equal access to and control of 
material resources, 


4. A lower level of intimacy combined with decreased cultural distance, 

5. Low centralizations of authority, 

6. Access to nonviolent networks or alternative forms of dispute.*! 
These six characteristics are embedded in multiple sociological theories such as symbolic 
interaction, conflict management, rational choice, and structural functionalism. By 
incorporating ideologies from multiple theories, then intimate violence should occur less 


often. 


Redefining Domestic Violence 
The use of the term domestic violence is a catch-all phrase for all family violence. 
There is a distinction between intimate partner violence and child abuse, both of which 
fall under the domestic violence category. The distinction is important in research, 
especially when policy recommendations are based upon the research.** Johnson 


articulates that there are three distinguishable types of intimate partner violence.~* 
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The three types are (a) violence enacted in the service of taking general control 


over one’s partner (intimate terrorism), (b) violence utilized in response to 

intimate terrorism (violent resistance), and (c) violence that is not embedded in a 

general pattern of power and control but is a function of the escalation of a 

specific conflict or series of conflicts (situational couple violence).** 

Johnson intentionally avoids the term self-defense and utilizes violent resistance. Self- 
defense is a legal term often raised in response to an act of violence; however, it has very 
specific requirements. Therefore, Johnson utilizes the term violent resistance because 
most violent resistance to intimate terrorism does not rise to the legal definition of self- 
defense.*> Many women were convicted and incarcerated using self-defense to combat an 
abusive spouse because it did not meet the legal requirements. 

Intimate terrorism is the term most akin to what people think when they hear the 
words domestic violence. Intimate terrorism is likely to be the most aggressive and 
brutal.°° Scientists are able to operationalize domestic violence. However, laypeople 
conclude that all domestic violence is about intimate terrorism relationships.>’ 

The problem is exacerbated by the fact that our common sampling designs are 

heavily biased with regard to these different types of intimate partner violence. 

Samples gathered from shelters, hospitals, police records or courts are biased 


heavily in favor of intimate terrorism because intimate terrorism is the type of 
violence that is most likely to be repetitive and to escalate, thereby producing 
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incidents that draw the attention of neighbors, injuries that lead to hospital visits, 
and terror that leads the victim to seek help from the police, shelters, or courts.** 


By redefining the term domestic violence into the three categories, fewer mistakes and 
misconceptions will be made. For example, when using numbers from general surveys 
describing the extent of violence against women, fifty percent of marriages involve 
domestic violence. Feminist scholars make the mistake that number is about intimate 
terrorism when it is really about situational couple violence.*? 

Is domestic violence male dominate? It depends on how domestic violence is 
defined. If domestic violence is defined as intimate terrorism, it is majority male 
perpetrated. Not only is it predominately male perpetrated, but it is also strongly related 
to gender attitudes.® In the case of situational couple violence, it is not predominately 
male dominated. Situational couple violence is more symmetric and less likely related to 


gender attitudes.*! 
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Conclusion 

Sociology is the scientific study of social life, social change, and the social causes 
and consequences of human behavior. As all human behavior is social, sociology allows 
people to view situations through the sociological imagination. The sociological 
imagination is like the looking glass. It allows people to view themselves in the social 
world and to view the social world around them, which is essential for victims of intimate 
partner violence. Victims of intimate partner violence often feel isolated, alone, ashamed, 
and that the violence is their fault. The sociological imagination assists in eliminating 
those feelings by highlighting social interactions on various levels, thus signifying that 
the victim is not alone. Intimate partner violence has an impact on social relationships, 
social structures, and social systems. 

Sociologists have a number of theories utilized in their scientific research. The 
five primary theories are symbolic interaction theory, rational choice theory, structural- 
functional theory, conflict theory, and feminist theory. The other social sciences such as 
anthropology, economics, political science, and psychology share the same theories but 
from a different perspective. Historically, each discipline has been single faceted. 
However, with the work of Donald G. Dutton and others, there is a growing trend to 
utilize a multifaceted approach. The multifaceted approach provides a more 
comprehensive picture of the research study. 

Exploring the rational choice theory from the sociological perspective of the 
offender, as well as the victim’s perspective provides some understanding of both. 
However, the understanding provided is limited to the social environment. The rational 


choice theory is a benefit-cost analysis. Does the benefit or rewards outweigh the cost or 
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the consequences? As long as the benefit or rewards outweigh the cost or the 
consequences, the offender will continue to offend. Likewise, as long as the victim 
perceives the benefits of staying outweigh the consequences of leaving, then the victim 
will remain in an abusive relationship. 

Many feminists believe intimate partner violence is caused by male domination 
and control stemming from a patriarchal society. While this may be true to some degree, 
the feminist theorists do take into account other considerations. The feminist theorists 
that focus on male domination and control give little consideration for the intimate 
violence in same-sex relationships or the violence perpetrated by women. Again, a 
multifaceted approach would be beneficial for a comprehensive explanation. 
Unfortunately, no paradigm explains the causes of violence, perpetrators of violence, or 
the victims of violence. The family violence researchers determined that the social 
science disciplines complemented one another as opposed to competing with one another. 

Michael Johnson suggests that the phrase “domestic violence” be eliminated 
altogether.” Johnson suggests that the phrase “domestic violence” creates 
misconceptions and undue bias in researching intimate partner violence. Johnson 
suggests that three categories be utilized. The first category is intimate terrorism, which is 
the general type of violence a person imagines when hearing the phrase “domestic 
violence.” The term intimate terrorism would describe the type of brutal violence 
inflicted on an intimate partner. The second category is violent resistance to describe the 


violent response to intimate terrorism. In other words, violent resistance is when the 
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victim fights back. The last category would be called situational couple violence to 
describe a conflict or series of conflicts in an intimate partner relationship. The conflicts 
in situational couple violence would not arise out of power and control, but a situation 
that seemed inequitable or unjust. 

The sociological perspective forms the foundation of the project because it deals 
with social relationships. Intimate partner violence is a social problem that is just as 
deadly as cancer. It is deadly to the institutions of family, employment, and healthcare. 
On a microlevel, it impacts intimate relationships and creates trust issues in the small 
relationship unit. The purpose of providing proactive education is to decrease the number 
of violent relationships and empower potential victims to trust themselves in recognizing 
dangerous situations. Intimate partner violence is difficult because the perpetrator does 
not look like a monster and is generally known as a reasonable person in other social 
settings. The perpetrator’s consequence has generally been minimal, and the approach for 
the victim has been reactive. Therefore, this project is designed to be proactive to 
potential victims to determine if there will be an impact on the reduction of intimate 


partner violence. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 


There are many reasons women remain in intimate partner violence relationships. 
One reason is that some women have not identified the relationship as a toxic 
relationship. The woman is unaware that the relationship is intimate partner violence. 
Yes, many people call it domestic violence, and intimate partner violence is a 
subcategory of domestic violence. Domestic violence can occur between siblings; 
whereas, intimate partner violence only occurs between individuals who are or who once 
were lovers. 

This project’s design is to implement a proactive awareness of intimate partner 
violence by teaching abuse signs. The majority of intimate partner violence models 
continue to follow the nineteenth century’s precedent by focusing on the perpetrator’s 
behavior to stop the violence. Unfortunately, any services or education for the abuse 
victim is reactive, available after identifying the person as a victim. Therefore, this 
project proposes a proactive education regarding intimate partner violence to reduce 
violence in relationships. Society should continue to focus on the perpetrator’s behavior. 
However, implement a dual tract proactively educating people about intimate partner 


violence. 
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A positive outcome of proactively educating people about intimate partner 
violence is that people become aware that anyone can be a perpetrator, and anyone can be 
a victim. Generally, a perpetrator looks like a knight in shining armor as opposed to a 
scary monster. As the text in chapter two informs, the perpetrator was a Levite, a priest, 
an upstanding individual. Likewise, today, many perpetrators are upstanding individuals 
from all walks of life. Frequently when identifying an individual as a perpetrator, those 
closest respond with disbelief. The same is true regarding victims; intimate partner 
violence can happen to anyone. It does not matter whether educated or undereducated, 
rich or poor, race, nationality, or gender. Intimate partner violence is truly an equal 
opportunity social problem. 

A social problem is a condition or pattern of behavior that harms some individuals 
or all people in a society. Also, a sufficient number of people believe that it warrants 
public concern and collective action to bring about change. In the nineteenth century, 
violence against women at the hands of their intimate partners rose to a level of femicide. 
The epidemic continues today. One in four women suffers from physical abuse by their 
intimate partners. Exploring the social dynamics of intimate partner violence can change 
the paradigm of the intimate partner social structure. Changing the paradigm empowers 
the intimate partner to change the dynamics of the social relationship. In other words, 
changing the paradigm liberates the intimate partner from an oppressive, violent 
relationship. 

Often liberating the oppressed is associated with theology and Christ’s mission. 
One aspect of Christ’s mission was to set the captives free from whatever circumstance 


that binds an individual, known as liberation theology. Liberation theology works in 
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tandem with practical theology. Practical theology is a call to action that would restore 
the oppressed, taking an individual from victim to victorious. Practical theology requires 
action, reflection, and corrective action. Christ’s ministry was built on the foundation of 
justice, righting those things misinterpreted — corrective action. 

Likewise, individuals today must continue to seek and execute justice. For 
example, thinking intimate partner violence is a private family matter, when, in fact, it is 
a social problem. There is a need to interpret intimate partner violence correctly as a 
social problem. Intimate partner violence negatively impacts many of our social 
structures and institutions such as the family, healthcare, employment, and education. 
Thus, by reflecting on intimate partner violence as a social problem and taking corrective 
action, a paradigm shift from negative impact to positive impact can emerge. Society 
must find innovative ways to speak up and speak out against intimate partner violence, 
which gives birth to this project. The project seeks to determine if women understand the 
intimate partner violence characteristics will they be able to avoid abusive relationships. 

Just as it takes many people to shift the awareness of intimate partner violence, it 
took multiple people working together on this project. The contextual associates provided 
valuable input throughout the project. The contextual associates were able to utilize their 
experiences to maintain the integrity and authenticity of the process. As a collaborative 
team, the associates assisted in the development of the questions. They determined which 
questions were ambiguous or were inappropriate. Additionally, the associates listened to 
the videos and decided which should be re-recorded and what information should be 
added or deleted. Before implementing the project live, half of the associates did a trial 


run of the project. They were tasked to test everything starting with the online consent to 
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the completion of the project. The remaining contextual associates participated in the 
project’s online live production. The contextual associates that participated in the live 
production did not engage in the test run or video preparation. The reason they were 
isolated from the test run and video preparation was for true representation in the live 
production. This way their knowledge is the knowledge they genuinely possessed about 
intimate partner violence and not what they learned through the project’s production. 
The project also had four professional associates. Each of the professional 
associates brought a different perspective to the project. The professional associates 
questioned, challenged, and provided feedback throughout the entire project. The 
professional associates made certain that I was intentional about the project, maintained 
integrity throughout the project and able to articulate the project so that it was clear to 
others. Further, their assistance was invaluable, especially when it came to determining 


the methodology. 


Methodology 
This project utilized a qualitative methodology. “Qualitative research is an 
approach for exploring and understanding the meaning individuals or groups ascribe to a 
social problem.”! The qualitative approach was chosen because intimate partner violence 
is a social problem. Three components exist in planning a research approach. The 


components are philosophical worldviews, research designs, and specific methods.” 
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Philosophical worldviews consist of four distinct perspectives. The four 
worldviews are postpositivist, constructivist, transformative, and pragmatism.* The 
transformative perspective was the guiding philosophy for this intimate partner violence 
project. The transformative worldview believes that the “research contains an action 
agenda for reform that may change lives of the participants, the institutions in which 
individuals work or live.”* The transformative worldview focuses on social justice for 
marginalized individuals of society and speaks empowerment, oppression, and 
inequality.> 

This intimate partner violence project’s action agenda is to confront social 
oppression of intimate partner violence victims and empower women to avoid intimate 
partner violence situations. The action agenda shifts the paradigm from focusing just on 
the abuser to include a proactive education to raise awareness for the intimate partner. 
Women in society have been marginalized as far back as biblical times, as discussed in 
earlier chapters. While women’s progress has been made, women are still marginalized, 
are not equal in society or intimate partner relationships, and are alienated. The services 
reducing intimate partner violence focus on the perpetrators. This project desires the 
paradigm to shift and focus proactively on the intimate partner. The action agenda for 
reform includes educating those entering intimate relationships, and those already 


engaged in relationships. 
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Constructivists or social constructivists would be a viable alternative to the 
transformative worldview. Social constructivists seek understanding intimate partner 
violence victims in their environment. Social constructivists’ goal is “to rely as much as 
possible on the participants’ views of the situation being studied.” An ethnography study 
would be feasible for the social constructivists’ viewpoint. Unfortunately, due to the time 
constraints associated with an ethnography study, it was not possible for this project. 

The next component of research approach is the research design. The research 
design utilized in this project was phenomenological research. Phenomenological 
research focuses on the lived shared experiences of the participants.’ In this project, the 
participants’ lived experiences are that they are marginalized as women. In addition to 
being marginalized because they are female, they have also been in a relationship or 
eligible to be in a relationship, which makes them at risk for intimate partner violence. 
The intimate partner has not been equipped with knowledge of how to avoid oppressive 
relationships. Once women receive knowledge about intimate partner violence, they are 
less likely to be entangled in abusive relationships. 

The third component in the qualitative methodology is the specific method. The 
specific method implored in this project is to ask a series of open-ended pre-survey 
questions, four training videos, and an open-ended post-survey questionnaire. The pre- 
survey questionnaire was designed to gauge the participants’ knowledge of intimate 
partner violence. The survey consisted of fourteen open-ended questions. The first 


thirteen questions dealt with the fundamental principles of intimate partner violence. The 
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questions were designed for the participants to identify the various types of abuse, the 
cycle of abuse, who can be abused, and who can be an abuser. In the context of ministry, 
the purpose of question fourteen was to ascertain if the participants had ever heard a 
sermon preached on intimate partner violence. Thus, the goal of this project is to bring a 
change in intimate partner violence awareness. Therefore, a transformative worldview is 
more appropriate. 

Once the pre-survey was completed, the participants were instructed to watch a 
series of four online videos. The videos were instructional, ranging from forty-five 
minutes to an hour. Additionally, the videos contained testimonials from abuse victims. 
After the completion of the videos, the participants concluded the project by filling out 
the post-survey questionnaire. The post-survey questionnaire contained fourteen 
questions similar to the pre-survey questionnaire. The post-survey questions were 
designed to determine if there was a shift in the participants’ knowledge of intimate 
partner violence. The shift in the participants’ knowledge would indicate if an increase in 
intimate partner violence awareness was obtained. Post-survey question fourteen asked if 
the project’s information would help the participants identify an abusive relationship 
before becoming involved in one. Further, question fourteen facilitates in determining 
whether the hypothesis can be supported or negated. 

The participants were chosen through social media and social networking. First, 
the invitation to participate was posted on my social media page and shared by other 
individuals twenty-six times. Next, during the Episcopal district Annual Conference of 
my denomination, it was announced to an audience of approximately one hundred 


seventy-five. A week later, it was announced at a follow up to the Annual Conference 
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meeting to an estimated seventy-five people. Three local chapters of different major 
sororities were requested to disseminate the invitation within their organization. A 
professor emailed the invitation to the sociology and social work departments of a major 
university and another university’s psychology department. I emailed the contextual 
associates collaborating on this project and my Doctor of Ministry cohort members to 
forward to their contacts. Finally, about two weeks after the initial announcement, I 
returned to social media and tagged approximately one hundred eighty-five females. 
Females from Praise Temple CME Church, Greene County Juvenile Court, and New 
Horizons Ministries of Dayton were also invited to participate. 

The project was designed to be face-to-face interaction with an online component. 
However, due to COVID-19 and the moratorium on face-to-face activities, the project 
became online only. Additionally, the online project provided complete anonymity to the 
participants. The participants’ identity was undiscoverable unless the participant chose to 
disclose the information. Unfortunately, complete anonymity does not allow for 
interviews, focus groups, or the participants’ opportunity to share any additional 
information. The opportunity to triangulate data was not present in the online only 
project. 

Therefore, the project began anew and was done by telephone conference. The 
participants were guaranteed confidentiality. The participants completed the pre-survey 
questionnaire. Then I lectured from the previously recorded videos. The participants 
engaged in focus group sessions and were also asked to keep a journal. The project 


concluded with the participants completing the post-survey questionnaire. 
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The purpose of choosing the survey and video technique was to determine if 
education on intimate partner violence would improve awareness on the subject. The pre- 
survey questions were constructed to determine if the participants could identify intimate 
partner violence concepts. The videos provided education to enhance the participants’ 
knowledge and ability to identify the concepts. Then the post-survey was utilized to 
determine if the participants answered more questions correctly after the training. If the 
participants answered more questions correctly after the training videos, it indicated an 
increase in intimate partner violence concepts. Utilizing this methodology was one way 


to determine if education would make a difference. 


Implementation 

There were two implementations of the project. The first implementation is 
referred to as group one, and the second implementation is referred to as group two. 
Group one was anonymous as it was implemented online. The participants were invited 
to the newhorizonsofdayton.org website. Group one implementation began the last week 
of July 2020 and concluded on September 15, 2020. During that timeframe, twenty-two 
people completed the pre-survey questionnaire, and only eleven completed the post- 
survey questionnaire. The website contained a page for the intimate partner violence 
participants to click to partake in the project. To initiate the project, the participant had to 
read the consent form and click the “I agree” button (See Appendix A). Once a person 
agreed, the consent form was emailed directly to New Horizons of Dayton Ministries 


without any identifying information. 
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Once a person consented, the next screen that appeared was the pre-survey 
questionnaire (See Appendix B). Upon completing the pre-survey questionnaire, the 
individual pressed submit, which emailed the questionnaire to New Horizons of Dayton 
Ministries. Next, the videos appeared. A person could watch one video per week or any 
increment conducive to their schedule. A passcode was provided to the individuals that 
would allow them to go straight to the videos each time they entered the website once the 
consent form and pre-survey questionnaire were completed. After watching all four 
videos, the next step was to complete the post-survey questionnaire (See Appendix C). 
After completing the post-survey questionnaire, the individual pressed the submit button, 
which emailed the survey to New Horizons of Dayton Ministries. There was no 
interaction with group one participants unless the individual initiated contact through the 
website. The participants had the opportunity to request a summary of the findings by 
leaving their email addresses through the New Horizons of Dayton Ministries email box, 
which would identify them as a participant without linking them to any specific data. 

One difference between group one and group two is that there was interaction 
with group two. Group two participants were invited to participate by word of mouth. 
Thus, there was familiarity with the members of group two. Although there was 
familiarity with the members, I was only familiar with one person. The group two 
members were females over the age of eighteen. There was at least one mother who 
participated with her daughter. The women shared similar religious beliefs, although they 
did not worship in the same location. The group two members consisted of clergy and 


laity. 
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Eighteen ladies committed to the project, and nine completed the project. After 
the first session, one of the participants indicated that although she committed, it would 
not be possible to complete the project. The reason provided was that she could not 
dedicate the amount of time required to complete the project. Three other participants 
withdrew from the project on the last date. Two participants never started the project. 
One did not begin the project due to death in the family, and then another family member 
tested positive for COVID. That participant did attend the last session. Two participants 
attended every session and participated in the focus groups. However, they did not sign 
the consent form nor fill out the questionnaires. Therefore, no data was used from them. 

On October 22, 2020, and for four consecutive Thursday nights, the group two 
individuals dialed into a conference call for approximately one hour. Each participant 
was provided with a consent form (See Appendix D). Once the consent form was signed 
and returned by email, the participant was assigned a number to utilize on all further 
communications. Each person received a pre-survey questionnaire a week prior to the 
lectures. Then I lectured, over the phone, the same information that was contained in the 
videos that group one watched. At the end of each lecture, a focus group meeting was 
held. 

The focus group discussion was centered around the information contained in the 
lecture. Each person was provided an opportunity to ask questions, share thoughts and 
feelings, and provide feedback. When speaking, each participant was asked to identify 
themselves by their assigned number. Additionally, each person was asked to keep a 
journal. The journal contained information that the participants wanted to share but not 


necessarily within the context of the group. At the conclusion of the last week of lectures, 
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the participants were provided with a post-survey questionnaire. The post-survey 
questionnaire and the journal entries were emailed to the New Horizons of Dayton 


Ministries email account. All participants’ information was kept confidential. 


Pre and Post Survey Questionnaire 

Each questionnaire contained a set of fourteen questions. The first thirteen 
questions were similar between the pre- and post-survey. The questions were designed to 
measure the participants’ understanding of intimate partner violence before and after the 
videos or lectures. The surveys contained open-ended questions to allow each person the 
opportunity to express their understanding without coercion. Each question dealt with a 
specific issue or sign of intimate partner violence. 

Question fourteen on the pre-survey questionnaire inquired as to whether the 
participants had ever heard a sermon preached on intimate partner violence. As a project 
from the Prophetic Preaching and Praxis focus group, it is relevant information to 
understand if there is a need that is overlooked in congregations. Question fourteen on the 
post-survey questionnaire solicited the participants’ opinion on whether the information 


provided would assist the participants in identifying an abusive relationship. 


Videos and Lectures 

Video one contained an introduction of myself and provided an overview of the 
project. The purpose of the project was discussed, and the short-term and long-term goals 
for the project. A theme that continued to be reiterated during the videos and lectures 


was, “I am not my sister’s keeper, I am my sister.” The theme was designed to facilitate 
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individuals viewing the problem from a global perspective as opposed to it being 
someone else’s problem. Next, a segment on the historical development of intimate 
partner violence was presented. Then the story of an intimate partner violence survivor 
was shared. Finally, the definition of domestic violence and intimate partner violence was 
discussed and the differences between the two. 

Video two rehearsed the information contained in video one regarding the 
definitions of domestic violence and intimate partner violence. Additionally, the 
differences were summarized again. Then another survivor’s story was shared. After the 
survivor’s story, the discussion detailed the pattern of abuse and the four phases 
contained in the pattern. Video two provided information on why individuals remain in 
abusive relationships and the average number of times an individual may attempt to leave 
an abusive relationship. Finally, video two focused on who can be a victim of intimate 
partner violence and who can be a perpetrator of intimate partner violence. 

Video three contained a summary of the information provided in video two. Then 
the story of a victim that did not survive the abuse perpetrated upon her was shared. After 
that story was shared, video three focused on the signs of abuse. The participants in group 
one were offered a chance to look at the power and control wheel. Group two participants 
were informed about the power and control wheel and where to locate it on the internet. 
Next, the four types of abuse were identified and defined. 

Finally, video four presented a summarization of video three. Then video four had 
a guest host that facilitated a discussion of self-esteem awareness and self-esteem 
building. Everyone may benefit from self-esteem awareness. However, those who have 


been in toxic relationships are generally more vulnerable and in need of self-esteem 
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restoration. The material presented in video four primarily was garnered from Dr. 
Nathaniel Branden’s book The Six Pillars of Self-Esteem.® The guest host was not 


available for group two. 


Group Two Sessions 

During the first telephone session with group two, the atmosphere appeared 
formal. As I was new to the majority of the participants, there was a sense of getting 
acquainted. The ladies seemed hesitant to ask questions and were reluctant to share 
information about themselves. The questions and comments in session one focused more 
on the training modules and services available for the perpetrator than on awareness for 
the intimate partner. Any dialogue regarding the intimate partner was based on reactive 
interactions as opposed to proactive interactions. The reactive interactions were questions 
or comments on the nature of the services available such as women’s shelters, the hotline 
numbers, and such items as one would engage in after being abused. Additionally, the 
questions focused on the type of information that would be provided during the four 
weeks. The members asked for information on the laws and penalties of abuse, the effects 
of intimate partner violence on the children, and how to create a safe environment. 

In session two, the atmosphere seemed to relax just a little, although still formal. 
October was Domestic Violence Awareness Month, and I utilized that theme in moving 
the conversation forward. After the lecture, one of the participants provided their 
testimony regarding their intimate partner violence experience. The discussion then 


focused on the lack of response from the church, as a whole, in bringing awareness to the 





8 Nathaniel Branden, The Six Pillars of Self-Esteem, (New York, NY: Bantam, 1995). 
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topic. The discussion included the lack of sermons preached, workshops held, or 
information provided in general. 

As session three began, there was a shift in the atmosphere. The participants were 
more relaxed and conversational. It felt as if they were now accepting me as one of their 
own. Also, a shift in the paradigm from reactive found in session one to focusing more on 
proactive avenues to reach women before becoming a victim of abuse. The participants 
began suggesting additional proactive education methods such as flyers and brochures 
containing the warning signs of abuse. The flyers and brochures could be left at churches 
and in schools. The participants wanted to know if the project could be implemented in 
schools and began to discuss the age and or grade that the implementation should begin. 

The fourth and final session focused specifically on the signs of abuse. There was 
intensive training on gaslighting as a sign and how the perpetrator utilizes gaslighting. 
After the lecture, there was an in-depth conversation about gaslighting. Many of the 
participants could identify with it but did not know how to label the experience. The 
atmosphere was informal, more willing to share and ask questions. The participants were 
more vocal and passionate regarding intimate partner violence awareness. The group now 
fully embraced me. They asked that I return to share the results and participate in some of 
their future endeavors. 

Group two appeared more equipped to incorporate a proactive approach to 
intimate partner violence by the conclusion of the lectures. Also, group two began to 
embody the theme that I am not my sister’s keeper, I am my sister. Group two began to 
speak out with a unified voice on reducing the number of women that may fall prey to 


intimate partner violence. The participants began to discuss how to make a difference in 
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their community and their ministry. The discussion included small steps that could be 


taken that may make a significant difference in an individual’s life. 


Journaling 

Each participant was asked to keep a journal throughout the project. The journal 
would contain thoughts, feelings, ideas, or any information desired to be shared. Only 
about half of those that completed the project submitted a journal. The journals varied in 
length from one paragraph entries to four-page entries. The journal entries were insightful 
and corroborated the information from the lectures. 

Participant 103 suggested that a proactive approach may also include sharing the 
stories of how other survivors were able to safely leave an abusive relationship may 
encourage those remaining in toxic relations to leave. Participant 103 also noted that the 
information was overwhelming initially. However, after processing the information 
throughout the week suggested also adding pamphlets, TV commercials, and other forms 
of social media as a proactive approach to combat intimate partner violence. 

Participant 104 shared that girls as early as seventh or eighth grade are having 
babies. Therefore, intimate partner violence awareness should be brought to their 
attention as well. Participant 105 seemed to focus on the church being able to assist with 
issues that impact the female congregants. Additionally, participant 105 discovered 
emotional and financial abuse and realized she had seen that pattern in a friend’s 
relationship. Participant 105 did not realize it was a form of intimate partner violence. 

Participant 107 thought the information was necessary and meaningful. 


Participant 110 indicated that she had not planned to participate in the project. After self- 
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reflection, she realized she might be in a position to assist someone and wanted to have as 
much knowledge as possible. Participant 110 concurred with participant 105 in learning 
that emotional and financial abuse was possible, not just physical abuse. Participant 110 
would also like more about intimate partner violence awareness taught from the pulpits 
and schools. 

Participant 115 shared the story of the intimate partner violence between her 
parents. She discussed how no one assisted her mother nor ever called the police. 
Participant 115 remembers this occurring when she was approximately nine or ten years 
old. Today, she has been married thirty-eight years, in a non-violent relationship, but the 
memory of her parents is still fresh. Participant 115 would like to have more intentional 
educational services available regularly and more proactive laws to protect individuals 
from becoming abused. Also, she would like to see churches become more involved with 


intimate partner violence awareness. 


Additional Observations 

Group one had the potential to reach a broader audience because it was done on 
the internet. However, group one was unable to provide the enrichment gathered from the 
focus group discussions and journals. The interaction from group two provided additional 
feedback for implementing the project. For example, group one was unable to indicate 
why they withdrew from the project or did not complete the project. However, based on 
group two discussions, one can surmise that a four-hour project is a significant time 


commitment, and not everyone is able to commit that amount of time. 
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Group two offers the additional benefit of clarification. A person may clarify what 
is meant by a particular term or phrase that is utilized through the focus group 
discussions. In group one, the participants cannot state what is meant by a particular 
phrase or term. Therefore, a particular phrase or term may be taken at face value, and the 


meaning lost in interpretation. 


Summary of Learnings 

The hypothesis posed by the project is if women understand the characteristics of 
intimate partner violence will they be able to identify and avoid abusive relationships. 
The data suggests that with proactive education, women will learn the characteristics of 
intimate partner violence. By learning the characteristics of intimate partner violence, 
women will be able to identify potential abusive relationships and be more inclined to 
avoid abusive relationships. 

As stated, group one contained twenty-two people that completed the pre-survey, 
and eleven of those twenty-two completed the post-survey. Due to the project being 
online and utterly anonymous there was no way to separate the eleven pre-surveys to 
match the eleven post-surveys. Nonetheless, the numbers from both surveys are still 
viable and relevant to the project. 

The chart below demonstrates the changes, if any, between the pre-survey 


questionnaire and the post-survey questionnaire. 
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Question no. Group one Group one Group two Group two 
pre-survey post-survey pre-survey post survey 

One 5% 73% 11% 55% 
Two 36% 100% 11% 100% 
Three 18% 91% 11% 67% 
Four 86% 100% 89% 100 
Five 50% 91% 45% 89% 
Six 32% 36% 11% 45% 
Seven 14% 82% 22% 67% 
Eight 68% 73% 45% 89% 
Nine 59% 100% 55% 89% 
Ten 73% 91% 45% 100% 
Eleven 73% 100% 67% 100% 
Twelve 5% 73% 11% 67% 
Thirteen 27% 55% 33% 77% 
Fourteen a 32% 22% 
Fourteen b 100% 100% 





Question one was designed to determine if the participants could identify the four 
types of intimate partner violence. Generally, a person can identify physical abuse, but 
not the emotional, sexual, or financial abuse in a relationship. Of the twenty-two 
participants in group one, five percent correctly identified the different types of abuse 
before the videos. After the videos, there was a change to seventy-three percent of the 
eleven that completed the project being able to identify the four types of abuse. 

Eleven percent of group two participants correctly identified the four types of 
abuse in the survey. After the lecture, fifty-five percent were able to identify the four 
types, a forty-four percent increase in their knowledge of the types of abuse. Additional 
information gathered from group two indicated that some of the women knew of 
individuals that suffered financial or emotional abuse but did not know that it was 
considered part of intimate partner violence. Through their journals, the women indicated 


that since there was no actual violence, they did not know that it was abuse. 
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The importance of question two is to identify who is likely to be victimized. Pre- 
survey results of group one indicated that thirty-six percent of the twenty-two participants 
understood that anyone could be a potential victim. Of the eleven that completed the 
project, one hundred percent understood that anyone could be a potential victim. 

Eleven percent of group two answered question two correctly on the pre-survey, 
while one hundred percent answered correctly on the post-survey. There was an increase 
in the knowledge of eighty-nine percent. During the focus group discussion on who can 
be a victim, group two thought only women with low self-esteem, low socioeconomic 
status, or undereducated. During the lecture, one of the stories presented was of a 
survivor that worked on Wall Street, upper-middle-class background, and ivy league 
educated. The group two participants were surprised by the survivor’s story, which 
helped them understand that anyone could be abused. 

Likewise, question three’s importance was for the participants to understand who 
is likely to be a perpetrator of abuse. Of the twenty-two group one participants, eighteen 
percent scored correctly on the pre-survey. Of the eleven that completed the post-survey, 
the results indicated that ninety-one percent scored correctly. The person that scored 
incorrectly stated that the perpetrator was a person of low self-esteem. 

The pre-survey results from group two indicated that eleven percent understood 
the characteristics of a perpetrator. However, the post-survey results demonstrated a fifty- 
Six percent increase in the understanding as sixty-seven percent of the participants 
answered correctly. According to the focus group discussions and the journal entries, 


some of the group two members maintained that the perpetrator was a product of abuse, 
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low self-esteem, or men. According to the journal, the person who continued to identify 
the perpetrator as male only does not acknowledge same-sex marriages. 

Question four was designed to provide the participants with an understanding of 
why women remain in toxic relationships. By examining the reasons women remain in 
relationships, an understanding is created as to the difficulty in leaving abusive 
relationships. Eighty-six percent of the twenty-two group one participants were able to 
identify at least one reason. The most common reason was fear, without an explanation of 
the reason for the fear. Of the eleven that completed the post-survey, one hundred percent 
could identify more than one reason and name a specific type of fear. 

Group two showed similar results as group one. Eighty-nine percent were able to 
identify at least one reason an individual remained in an intimate partner abusive 
relationship on the pre-survey. One hundred percent of the participants were able to 
identify multiple reasons and specifically name different fears on the post-survey. 

The project was designed to determine if a person could identify an abusive 
relationship’s signs or characteristics. Question five specifically asked the participants to 
name some of the signs. Of the twenty-two group two participants, fifty percent were able 
to name at least one sign. Of the eleven that completed the project, ninety-one percent 
were able to name multiple signs. In group two, there was a forty-four percent increase in 
the participants’ ability to name multiple signs of an abusive relationship. On the pre- 
survey, forty-five percent were able to name at least one, while on the post-survey, 
eighty-nine percent were able to name more than one sign. 

Question six is an opinion question to determine if the participants had the power 


to leave an abusive relationship. The pre-survey numbers indicate the percent that 
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believes that a woman has the power to leave the relationship, the post-survey numbers 
indicate the percent that believes a woman does not have the power to leave an abusive 
relationship. According to group two focus group discussions and journals, those that 
believe the woman does not have the power to leave is because of gaslighting, fear of 
being killed, and the inability to identify the relationship as abusive. Those in groups one 
and two who indicated that an individual did have the power to leave demonstrated 
victim-blaming. The comments were that they could just leave, they could say no, or they 
brought it upon themselves. 

Question seven was designed to determine if the participants understood the abuse 
cycle, which is addressed in a later question. Of the twenty-two online participants, 
fourteen percent answered correctly on the pre-survey. Eighty-two percent of the eleven 
answered correctly on the post-survey. Twenty-two percent of the group two participants 
answered correctly on the pre-survey, and sixty-seven percent answered correctly on the 
post-survey, a forty-five percent increase. 

Questions eight through eleven relate to question one. Questions eight through 
eleven ask the participants what constitutes the various types of abuse. Question eight 
inquires of the elements of physical abuse. In group one, sixty-eight percent of the 
twenty-two participants were able to list at least one specific element. Of the eleven that 
completed the post-survey, seventy-three percent were able to identify multiple specific 
types of physical abuse. 

In the pre-survey, forty-five percent of the group two members named at least one 
specific physical abuse element. On the post-survey, the members provided more 


complete answers eighty-nine percent of the time. The journal entries also indicated the 
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ability to classify certain behaviors as physical abuse, which the members had not 
previously mentioned. 

Next, question nine ask the individuals to list the elements of emotional abuse. Of 
the twenty-two participants in group one, fifty-nine percent listed at least one element of 
emotional abuse on the pre-survey. The most common answer was yelling and screaming. 
Of the eleven that completed the post-survey, one hundred percent were able to list 
multiple elements. After the videos, the participants were able to identify other elements 
such as gaslighting, belittling, and isolation. 

Fifty-five percent of the group two members identified at least one element on the 
pre-survey. The most common being the same as group one, yelling and screaming. 
Eighty-nine percent listed multiple types of emotional abuse on the post-survey. 
According to the focus group discussions and journal entries, the group two members 
found gaslighting to be eye-opening. The members shared their lack of understanding of 
gaslighting and the importance of understanding gaslighting. Group two, unlike group 
one, had an opportunity to have an in-depth discussion and ask additional questions on 
gaslighting. Other types of emotional abuse pointed out by group two were disrespect to 
persons in the service industry, isolation, and humiliation. 

Question ten asked the participants to list elements of financial abuse. Seventy- 
three percent of the twenty-two group two members were able to list at least one element. 
The most common one listed was withholding finances. Ninety-one percent of the eleven 
that completed the post-survey listed more than one element associated with financial 
abuse. Forty-five percent of the group two members listed one element. Again, similar to 


group one, the most common answer was withholding finances. On the post-survey, 
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eighty-nine percent of the group two members listed more than one financial abuse 
element. 

Next, question eleven requested the participants to list sexual abuse components. 
Of the twenty-two participants in group one, seventy-three percent listed one component. 
The component listed was forcible rape. Of the eleven that completed the post-survey, 
one hundred percent listed more than the rape component. Likewise, the group two pre- 
survey results reflected that sixty-seven percent of the members identified one 
component. Same as with group one, the component identified was forcible rape. The 
post-survey results indicated that one hundred percent of the group two members were 
able to identify more than one component of sexual abuse. Both groups listed rape 
forcible and coercion, along with several other components. 

Question twelve requested the participants to identify the cycle or pattern of 
abuse. Of the twenty-two group one participants, five percent identified the cycle of 
abuse. By the end of the videos, seventy-three percent identified the cycle of abuse 
correctly on the post-survey. Eleven percent of group two members identified the cycle of 
abuse on the pre-survey correctly. That number increased by fifty-six percent on the post- 
survey results. Sixty-seven percent of group two members correctly identified the cycle 
of abuse after the lectures. 

Question thirteen inquired as to what the participants would do if a friend 
disclosed they were in an intimate partner violence relationship. Research indicates that 
the best thing a person can do is to listen. Twenty-seven percent of the group one 
members answered correctly on the pre-survey, and fifty-five percent of the eleven 


answered correctly on the post-survey. Thirty-three percent of group two participants 
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correctly answered on the pre-survey. Seventy-seven percent answered correctly on the 
post-survey, demonstrating a forty-four percent increase. 

Pre-survey and post-survey question fourteen are not correlated to each other. Pre- 
survey question fourteen is identified as A on the above table. Question fourteen A 
inquires as to how many, if any, sermons have the participants heard preached. Thirty- 
two percent of the twenty-two group one participants indicated that they have heard a 
sermon preached on intimate partner violence. One participant commented that she had 
heard multiple sermons, but they were the ones she preached. 

Group two results demonstrated that twenty-two percent of the participants heard 
a sermon preached on intimate partner violence. In the focus group discussion and 
journals, group two expressed concern regarding the low number of sermons preached. 
The members shared thoughts for possible reasons that attention is not given to the 
subject matter from the pulpit. One reason was that it is primarily a women’s issue, and 
women’s issues are often overlooked. Another reason is that perhaps the perpetrators are 
men and are in positions of authority within the church. Thus, the perpetrators will not 
preach against themselves or their behavior. 

Post-survey question fourteen is identified as fourteen B in the above table. 
Question fourteen goes to the heart of the project. Question fourteen asks if the 
participant believes the project’s educational information will help them identify an 
abusive relationship before becoming involved in a relationship. Every participant in 
groups one and two that completed the post-survey stated yes. One comment that 


summarizes several of the comments made to this question was, “the information 
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provided has been detailed, timely, and with a goal and purpose to continue to educate, 
bring awareness and hopes and aids to people.” 

The data demonstrated an increase in the participants’ awareness and ability to 
identify the signs associated with intimate partner violence. Thus, the data supports the 
hypothesis that if women understand the characteristics of intimate partner violence, then 
they will be able to identify and avoid abusive relationships. Each person that completed 
the project indicated that their awareness and knowledge increased. Additionally, each 
person indicated a belief that they would be able to avoid an abusive relationship based 
on the knowledge, which was indicated by the answers provided in post-survey question 
fourteen. 

To truly understand if the participants avoided an abusive relationship, a follow- 
up study or ethnographic study would have to be completed. Nonetheless, the data 
supports by increasing awareness of the signs, the participants are more equipped to 
identify the dangers associated with intimate partner violence and make decisions based 
on knowledge. I would desire to follow up with the group two participants in three or 
maybe five years to determine if they have identified and avoided a potentially abusive 


relationship. 


Conclusion 
Overall, the project went well. Most of the things I learned about this project 
centers around conducting surveys. First, to gather a large population to participate in a 
survey one must invite numerous potential participants. For the online survey, close to 


five hundred people were notified, and only twenty-two participated. Likewise, with the 
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group two, participants nearly one hundred people were notified, and eighteen 
committed. Also, as both groups indicated, approximately half of the people that start the 
project completed the project. 

Additionally, in this day and time, a four-hour commitment may be strenuous for 
some. People may not have four hours to dedicate to a project, whether it is in individual 
one-hour blocks of time or four hours at one time. Also, feedback from the participants 
indicated the desire for multiple-choice questions versus open-ended questions. However, 
the open-ended questions provided the participants the opportunity to leave comments 
that were beneficial in conducting the project. 

The immediate feedback and interaction of doing the project with live 
participation afforded an enriching experience for me. The online version of the project 
was distant and detached, as there was no interaction with the participants. Group two 
afforded the opportunity to be a part of a community, to be able to provide structure and 
to make necessary corrections as the project progressed. 

The primary thing that did not go well was the lack of triangulation of data for 
group one. Therefore, the data was unusable, and the project had to be conducted 
differently. Even though the project had to be scrapped, the raw numbers provided 
insight. It appeared that on some of the post-survey questions, group one answered 
correctly more than group two. That left me wondering if the video instruction was more 
effective than the lectures. Unfortunately, that question cannot be answered due to the 
lack of feedback gathered from group one. 

Another drawback from the project again centered on the online group. The 


timeframe provided for the project had to be extended. The project did not take into 
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account procrastination or the inability to complete the project as it was designed. The 
project was extended another month to provide additional participants with the 
opportunity to complete the project. 

This project can be replicated for further study in the area of intimate partner 
violence. One method would be utilizing a curriculum in a classroom approach. Utilizing 
a classroom approach would provide face-to-face interaction, which I found helpful with 
group two. The classroom approach would also eliminate the time constraint of 
individuals, since their attendance in class is required. Also, when replicating the project 
demographic information would be valuable in understanding the participants. The 
demographic information would also be helpful in identifying any emerging trends or 
patterns within a particular sect. 

I am satisfied with the results of the project and the data obtained from the 
project. There are several avenues I would like to see as a result of this project. First, a 
dream for the church to become a safe haven sanctuary for its members experiencing 
intimate partner violence. My desire is that churches began an educational piece on 
intimate partner violence, which could be incorporated through an auxiliary group. Also, 
to be trained to identify and assist those who are or become victims of intimate partner 
violence. 

Also, to be able to proactively provide education to youth, young adults, and 
anyone entering the dating arena in order that those individuals may be knowledgeable of 
the signs. As discovered in this project, knowledge is power, and people can be 
empowered to make informed decisions based on knowledge. The education can occur in 


a school environment, teens club, or any group environment that is willing to participate. 
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Finally, I would like to see a database created that would require any person 
convicted of intimate partner violence to have to register. The database would operate 
similar to the sex offender registration database. While this seems a bit overreaching, 
many people do background checks, credit checks, and police record checks on potential 
dating partners. I believe this information should be easily discoverable, as well. A 
potential partner should know if that person was convicted of severely assaulting or 
killing a previous partner. Once the person discovers the information, then the choice is 
theirs whether to pursue the relationship. It is my firm belief that a person should have 
the ability to make an informed decision. 

I learned many things about myself throughout this doctoral journey. It would not 
be possible to name them all, but possible to highlight a few. As a result of one of our 
focus group intensives, I learned that my deepest fear is being powerful beyond measure 
instead of not being good enough. Once that power was recognized, then confidence 
began to soar. Then I learned with confidence more can be accomplished because of 
being powerful. Learning to be powerful beyond measure and confidence soaring became 
cyclic. The more confident I became the more powerful my light shined and the more my 
light shined the more my confidence increased. 

Being caught up in the positive cycle of powerful and confidence decreased my 
desire to avoid trying new things for fear of failure. The old adage says nothing beats a 
failure but a try. However, when fear is misdirected to the negative instead of the positive 
one may never try. I try things now and if they are not successful the first time, learn 
from that trial and take corrective action. The most important and ongoing lesson thus far 


is, who I am in God, and who God is in me. 
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1. Informed Consent to Participate in Intimate Partner Violence Project 


You are invited to participate in a web-based online project on awareness of 
intimate partner violence. The project will include a pre-survey, four instructional 
videos, and a post-survey. The purpose of the project is to determine if a 
proactive approach to creating awareness of the signs intimate partner violence 
would benefit those in abusive relationships or those possibly entering an abusive 
relationship. The project is being conducted by Cynthia Thompson, a Pastor in the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. The project should take about one hour a 
week for four weeks. 


PARTICIPATION 
Your participation in this project is voluntary. You may refuse to take part in the 
research, or you may stop participating in the research at any time. 


BENEFITS 

There is no financial compensation associated with participating in the project. 
However, the benefits from participating in the project could be the ability to 
identify a potential abusive relationship. Additionally, your participation will 
provide useful information to design a proactive approach to reduce intimate 
partner violence. 


RISKS 

A potential risk that may be associated with participating in the project is 
identifying that you are in an abusive relationship leading to a decision to leave an 
abusive relationship. If this occurs, please contact the National Domestic Violence 
Hotline at 800-799-7233, or Ohio Domestic Violence Network at 614-781-9651 
for assistance in maintaining safety. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

Your responses will remain anonymous. No one will be able to identify you or 
your answers, and no one will know whether or not you participated in the study. 
All data will be stored in a password protected electronic format. 


CONTACT 
If you have any questions regarding your participation in this study, contact 
Cynthia Thompson at newhorizonsofdayton@gmail.com. 


ELECTRONIC CONSENT 
Clicking on the “Agree” button indicates that: 
e You have read the above information 
e You voluntarily agree to participate 
e You are 18 years of age or older OR if under 18 years old, you have 
received your parent/guardian’s permission to participate 
I consent to participate in the intimate partner violence awareness project 
o Agree 
o Disagree 
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PRE-SURVEY QUESTIONS 
What are the different types of Intimate Partner Violence? 
Describe the type of person you think becomes a victim of Intimate Partner Violence. 


Describe the type of person you think perpetrates or commits Intimate Partner 
Violence. 


What are some of the reasons an individual does not leave an Intimate Partner 
Violence relationship? 


What are some of the signs of an Intimate Partner Violence Relationship? 
Does the victim have the power to stop the abuse? Why or why not? 


On the average, how many times does a victim attempt to leave an Intimate Partner 
Violence relationship before the final exit? 


How would you describe physical abuse? 


How would you describe emotional abuse? 


. How would you describe financial abuse? 
. How would you describe sexual abuse? 
. What is the pattern of abuse? 


. Ifa friend disclosed that they were in an Intimate Partner Violence relationship, what 


would you do? 


Have you ever heard a sermon on Intimate Partner Violence? If so, approximately 
how many? 
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POST-SURVEY QUESTIONS 


What are the four types of Intimate Partner Violence? 
Who can become a victim of Intimate Partner Violence? 
Who has the potential of becoming a perpetrator of Intimate Partner Violence? 


What are some of the reasons an individual remains in Intimate Partner Violence 
relationship? 


What are some of the signs of an Intimate Partner Violence Relationship? 
Does the victim have the power to stop the abuse? Why or why not? 


On the average, how often will an intimate partner leave an Intimate Partner Violence 
relationship before the final exit? 


What are some of the elements of physical abuse? 


What are some of the elements of emotional abuse? 


. What are some of the elements financial abuse? 
. What are some of the elements describe sexual abuse? 
. Identify the cycle or phases of abuse. 


. Ifa friend disclosed that they were in an Intimate Partner Violence relationship, what 


would you do? 


Do you believe this educational information will help you to identify an abusive 
relationship before getting involved in one? 
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Informed Consent to Participate in Intimate Partner Violence Project 

You are invited to participate in a web-based online project on awareness of 
intimate partner violence. The project will include a pre-survey, four instructional 
videos, and a post-survey. The purpose of the project is to determine if a 
proactive approach to creating awareness of the signs intimate partner violence 
would benefit those in abusive relationships or those possibly entering an abusive 
relationship. The project is being conducted by Cynthia Thompson, a Candidate 
for the Doctoral Program at United Theological Seminary. The project should 
take about one hour a week for four weeks. 


PARTICIPATION 
Your participation in this project is voluntary. You may refuse to take part in the 
research, or you may stop participating in the research at any time. 


BENEFITS 

There is no financial compensation associated with participating in the project. 
However, the benefits from participating in the project could be the ability to 
identify a potential abusive relationship. Additionally, your participation will 
provide useful information to design a proactive approach to reduce intimate 
partner violence. 


RISKS 

A potential risk that may be associated with participating in the project is 
identifying that you are in an abusive relationship leading to a decision to leave an 
abusive relationship. If this occurs, please contact the National Domestic Violence 
Hotline at 800-799-7233, or Ohio Domestic Violence Network at 614-781-9651 
for assistance in maintaining safety. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

Your responses will remain anonymous. No one will be able to identify you or 
your answers, and no one will know whether or not you participated in the study. 
All data will be stored in a password protected electronic format. 


CONTACT 
If you have any questions regarding your participation in this study, contact 
Cynthia Thompson at newhorizonsofdayton@gmail.com. 


I consent to participate in the intimate partner violence awareness project: 
You have read the above information 


You voluntarily agree to participate 
You are 18 years of age or older 


oeene 








Your Signature Date 
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